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To M. Lords Blanc. Deputy for Par 

My dear M. Louis Blanc, 

Permit me, in admiration of your genius and 
courage, and of the devotion of these unwaveringly 
through all the vicissitudes of your country to the 
principles of justice and liberty, to inscribe your 
name on the first page of this little work. 

In doing so I add a brief explanation of the 
motives which have led me to prepare and to 
publish it. 

Some time ago, when a vigorous arraignment 
of the English Monarchy by a Baronet and 
Member of Parliament had given fresh impulse to 
the Republican agitation in this country, I was 
conscious, as an American, of profound misgivings 
concerning certain features of the discussion which 
occurred. It was not that the Republican princi- 
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pies which ten years agQ I brought with me from 
my native country had become in any degree 
weakened ; on the contrary, every year passed in 
nearer observation of European systems has served 
to confirm them. My misgivings arose at the 
almost unquestioning uniformity with which the 
organic forms of the American Republic were 
accepted as representing the model of self-govern- 
ing society. To substitute a Senate for the House 
of Lords and a President for the Queen appeared 
to be the fixed aim of the great majority of those 
who avowed Republican principles. Having been 
these many years convinced that the Senate and 
the Presidency are serious anomalies in the 
American Republic, and that the healthy progress 
of that country has been impeded by them, I 
availed myself of an invitation to deliver an address 
before the London Dialectical Society to briefly 
indicate my views in this regard. In that address 
I spoke of the normal belief that popular govern- 
ment naturally organised itself into two branches 
of Legislature and a President as a * Republican 
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Superstition,' and though the phrase was sharply 
criticised, it still seems to me a true one. 

France has advanced to the momentous and 
critical phase which is now absorbing the attention 
and exciting the sympathy of the most earnest and 
thoughtful friends of human liberty throughout 
the world. Republicanism in some form has 
■ become the necessity of France. That the life- 
long Monarchist who now presides over that na- 
tion should be showing a determination to build 
up the Republic is a sufficient indication that the 
forces acting in that direction are irresistible. The 
great problem has become now the form in which 
the Republic shall be organised. And knowing 
that the law of mechanics that a machine is no 
stronger than its weakest part, is equally true of 
political constitutions, it can only be with anxiety 
that an American can hear the many rumours 
that the President of the French Republic is I 
aiming, not only to preserve the Presidential office, 
but also to secure the addition of a second legisla- 
tive Chamber to the Government over whose 
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organisation he has such controlling power. It is 
these rumours which give an ominous sound to the 
address of the President of the Council-General of 
Avignon in September last, wherein, speaking as 
the organ of M. Thiers, he said : ' The President 
trusts that the French Republic will one day 
become a worthy sister of the Republic of the 
United States,' There are incidents in the early 
relations between France and America of which 
the citizens of both countries have every reason to 
be proud, which have long invested the govern- 
mental forms of the United States with a charm 
for French statesmen and a prestige for the French 
people. The critical admiration of De Tocquevllle, 
and the less discriminating eulogium of M. 
Laboulaye, have contributed to that general satis- 
faction with which the holding up of the Trans- 
atlantic Republic as a model by the President's 
representative at Avignon has been received by 
the Republicans of France. It may seem unpatriotic 
for an American to deprecate any such fate for 
France as that which M. Thiers promises ; but I 
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believe that the love of one's country which seeks 
to correct its faults, and to prevent those faults 
from misleading other nations, is truer than that 
whose motto is ' Our country, right or wrong.' A 
patriot cannot serve his country better than to do 
his best to purge it of error, and to make its in- 
fluence an unmixed benefit to mankind. 

I may be asked why it is that, if the evils to 
which I call attention in these pages really exist, 
they have not already been subjects for denunciation 
and discussion among the distinguished statesmen 
and political thinkers of the United States. Why 
should it be left to an unofficial and obscure 
American in London to discover them ? I answer, 
I have not discovered them. I have often 
heard similar expressions and criticisms fall from 
the lips of Americans at whose feet I have re- 
joiced to sit ■ But It Is true that I find myself 
unable to fortify my positions by printed essays, or 
by Congressional debates. The reason why I 
cannot bring authorities Is, so far as the statesmen 
and politicians of the United States are concerned, 
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somewhat humiliating, and so obvious, that I am 
almost tempted to pass them by. The American 
. politician does not criticise the Senatorial or Presi- 
dential office, because he hopes to fill both. That 
the great reformers who have signalised their 
devotion to a noble cause by refusing all official 
connection with the Government, so long as its 
flag protected slavery, may be explamed by the 
consideration that they have had to pass their 
lives in the thick of battle, and could hardly spare 
attention to enquiries which, apparently, were not 
urged upon them by the matter in hand. I say 
apparently, for I shall show in the following pages 
that the struggle in which they fought so bravely 
was not only prolonged, but finally transferred, 
from the arena of debate to that of war by the 
constitutional defects which I have felt impelled 
to press upon the atteniion of European Repub- 
licans. 

I am, my dear M. Blanc, 

&c. &c. 

M. D. Conway. 
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Paris; October?, 1S72, 

My dear Mr. Conway, 

As early as 1846 I published a paper in which 
I endeavoured to show that the establishment of 
a second Chamber was fraught with unmitigated 
evils, and afforded but a sham remedy for the poli- 
tical dangers it was intended to ward off. 

By the end of 1848, just at the time when 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was coming forward 
as a candidate for the Presidential office, I thought 
it my duty to point out the direful consequences 
likely to flow from the election of a President. 
The solemn warning I then gave to my countrymen 
was expressed as follows : — ' Whenever a man and 
an Assembly stand face to face, that Assembly 
brings with it a 10 Aollt, and that man has behind 
him an 18 Brumaire.' 

But, as you have rightly observed, there are 
political as well as religious superstitions, nor are 
the former more easily uprooted than the latter. 
At the time alluded to it seemed next to impos- 
sible that there should be a- Republic without a 
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President. A strange aberration this — more espe- 
cially on the part of the French, as they had been 
taught by experience how readily a President or 
Consul is turned into an Emperor. 

However, the warning was disregarded, and on 
the 2nd of December, 1851, we had to undei^o 
the unspeakable humiliation of another 18 Bru- 
mair^. My prediction was thus fulfilled, even 
sooner than I expected. 

Whether we shall know how to turn to account 
the lesson we have repeatedly received, remains to 
be seen. I hope it will be so. Certain it is that 
now-a-days many are they in the Republican 
party who consider the Presidential office as a 
mere stepping-stone to ascend the throne. If 
others have some doubt left as to the necessitj', 
both of a President and a second Chamber, it is 
because they are under the impression that that 
system works well in the United States. To 
correct such an error is to do good service to the 
cause of Republican institutions. 

Faithfully yours, 

Louis Blanc. 
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THE STATE SUPERSTITION. 

I. 

A SUPERSTITION is any belief not based upon 
evidence. 

The term is indeed ordinarily associated with 
unfounded religious beliefs or legends, because 
religion is a region from which reason has so long 
been barred — whilst admitted in all other depart- 
ments of inquiry — that the preponderant number 
of superstitions are found in that direction. Never- 
theless, in the proportionate degree in which 
human concerns approximate religion in import- 
ance, superstitions adhere to them. In medicine, 
^where physical life and death are concerned, it 
;may be tracked from the prescription of the rustic 
, herbalist to the practice of professional men. And 
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in social and political affairs, where home, pro- 
perty, and person are involved, the reformer has 
to encounter at every step institutions which seem 
inexpugnable simply because they are based upon 
conventional prejudice or sentiment, and are 
therefore not subject to the tests of reason with 
which they have no ground in common. 

And this is one thing which all superstitions, 
whether political or religious, have in common : 
they rest upon mere authority. This authority, 
whether it have visible representative or be the 
more powerful sanction of immemorial custom, 
reflects simply the degree of timidity, ignorance, 
or mental indolence, existing in those who submit 
to it. 

Superstitions agree also in this — they subsist 
only under the condition that the age or the indi- 
vidual holding them shall be quite unconscious of 
them. A superstition is no sooner recognised as 
such than it is either rejected or becomes an 
hypocrisy. The freest mind, therefore, cannot be 
sure that no superstition survives in it. Lord 
Bacon can see the idols of many caves ; but his 
inductive philosophy reveals no absurdity in his 
recommendation of ' whelps or young healthy 
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boys applied to the stomach,' as an astringent. ' 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury is quite unaware of the 
smile he is preparing for posterity by praying for 
— and, as he beheves, receiving — a revelation ( 
from heaven authorising the publication of his ' 
work demonstrating the impossibility of a revela- 
tion from heaven. 

Fortunately, however, we do not all hold the I 
same superstitions. We can each detect the 
other's delusion, and can bravely unmask every 
idol but our own. This is the security that each 
point in the fabric of superstition will in turn feel 1 
the fatal touch of scientific thought, and crumble \ 
away. 



II. 

The men who framed the Constitution of the \ 
United States were, perhaps, above all their con- 
temporaries in the world, free from both religious i 
and political superstitions. The country planted 
1 the principle of a Church without a Bishop and 
State without a King, had finally produced a 
generation of leaders determined to have a State 
without a Church — nay, without even the faintest | 
recognition of the Deity or of Christianity. Free- ) 
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thinkers in such matters, they were also relieved 
to a remarkable degree from prejudices in favour 
of the political institutions amid which they had 
been trained. In the first glow of revolutionary 
enthusiasm the traditional institutions of England 
had been quiedy ignored, and in forming their 
first Confederation the original thirteen States 
almost without argument constituted a single 
House of Congress, and, quite ignoring monarch- 
ical associations, appointed an Executive Com- 
mittee to carry on the government at such times 
as the Congress was not in Session. 

Nevertheless, the past was not to be amputated 
in this summary way. The tradition that property, 
land, and rank, were to be weighed against man 
in representation, which had given to England its 
House of Lords and its representative knights of 
shires in the House of Commons, had survived in 
the first union formed by the Puritans of New 
England. There we find the government con- 
sisting of delegates from congregations of pilgrims 
settled in different centres, each of these congrega- 
tions having an equal number of votes, whatever 
their relative size. And when in place of these 
congregations there stood thirteen States, several 



of them hardly larger than some counties in the 
others, they based their Confederation on the^ , 
assumed sanctity of the state survey-lines. Rhode. 
Island must cast the same number of votes in 
congress as New York ! 

How were these States formed ? Why was 
New York large and Rhode Island small ? Why ■ 
should not the American people have partitioned 
out their territory into a convenient number of ' 
districts ? The States had been developed from 
various historic centres, and although their interests I 
were, certainly at that time, identical, and their 
boundaries scarcely defined, the local sentiment 
was as yet quite too strong for the formation of a j 
large and earnest nationality. The union they did ' 
frame was not one of sympathy, but one formed 
imder the sense of separate weakness in presence 
of a foreign enemy. Its brief duration showed 
that the State was everything, the solidarity of the 
people nothing ; and after a life enfeebled by 
inter-state jealousies, its inharmonious existence 
terminated. 

This feeling of the sanctitj' ot state-lines was 
itself strangely tinged with superstition ; at least, 
it seems to have been originally due more to 
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hereditary notions than to any positive differences 

of interest. While it gave each State one vote 
in the Congress, the republican principle had to be 
satisfied with the right of States to send a larger 
or less number of delegates _ in proportion to their 
population, this variation of power being strictly 
limited to talking. 

The emphasis given to geographical and local 
patriotism was gradually productive of separate 
interests. And when these began to bear heavily 
upon the bond which united the first Confedera- 
tion — a bond already weakened as the apprehen- 
sions of foreign invasion which had formed it 
began to vanish — it broke asunder. The weak- 
ness that proved fatal was the absence of any 
sufficient central authority, which was but the 
counterpart of the preponderant provincial pride 
and local selfishness euphemistically called state 
sovereignty or state-independence. 

III. 

It was under these circumstances that the ablest 
men in America were appointed by the several 
States to meet together and devise some means of 
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so amending the articles of the Confederation as 
to form a national union. 

From the first it was evident that the one great 
problem they had to solve was how to harmonise 
the feeling of state-independence with the purposes 
of a general government sufficiently strong to make 
a real nation. Some of the truest and wisest states- 
men saw and declared that the only means of secur- 
inga real union was to abolish the States, and parti- 
tion the territory into districts based on population, 1 
and changeable with its subsequent growth or va- 
riation. They proposed that these districts should I 
have their local assemblies to deal with clearly de- 
fined classes of local interests, and that they should 
be represented in one national legislative Cham- 
ber. Had their insight guided the majority of the 
Convention, it is needless to say that it would have 
saved the United States from the long and shame- 
ful reign of slavery, and from the fearful civil war 
in which that reign reached its climax and its end. 

But those who held these views were very few, 
and they only suggested their views with bated 
breath ; for it was plain that the States were 
jealous of their so-called sovereignty, though it is 
certain that they never really had any separate 
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sovereignty, having previously been dependencies 
of Great Britain and having achieved a common 
independence as united colonies. 

The struggle in the Constitutional Convention 
turned practically upon no such radical project as 
the extinction or modification of the existing States^ 
but upon their relative power in the new Govern- 
ment. The strength of State jealousy was natu- 
rally strongest in the smallest opes, and a repre- 
sentative of the most insignificant of these declared 
in the Convention, that his State would offer its 
hand to a foreign power, if it were sought to bind 
its will by the controlling power of the larger 
States. 

The result was a compromise. It was finally 
agreed that in the new union there should be, as 
it were, a double set of States. The old historical 
colonies should remain to continue their idea that 
the soil within their survey-lines was more sacred 
than any outside of them, and that a system of 
governors, legislatures, and courts should be built 
up upon these ; also that they should own a special 
branch of Congress, the Senate, in which each 
State should have an equal number of delegates, 
and an equal vote, whatever might be the differences 



in their size or population. By the side of 1 
system it was agreed that there should be a na- 
tional Republican Government, whose States should 
be equal districts apportioned throughout the J 
country on the basis of population ; and that these ] 
should have a central branch of their own. It was 
only to a national Government so constituted that 
the States were willing to surrender their sove- 
reignty, which each had claimed after the attain-r^ 
ment of their independence of Great Britain, by I 
united effort. 

But just so soon as some of the States found, 
in process of time, that some of their separate 
interests were not adopted as the chief objects of 
the National Government, the surrendered State- 
sovereignty was theoretically resuscitated under 
the name of ' State-rights,' and they claimed a 
sufficient supremacy over the union to destroy it. 

Under the union thus constituted there had I 
been gradually formed a sufficient consolidation. ] 
of commercial and other interests, to render a ' 
threat of withdrawal from It on the part of any 
State or States, the most formidable that could be 
made ; and, although the secession clearly did not 
exist within the provisions of the national compact. 
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the disasters which it was foreseen must attend 
such an effort, led to the complete and cowardly 
surrender of the United States Government, for 
more than a generation, to the tyranny of the 
slaveholding interest 

In these days when the almost superstitious 
horror of what is vaguely termed Centralisation 
has to a large extent blinded public men to the 
fact that the good or the evil of it chiefly depends 
upon the kind of centre in which power is organised, 
it seems to me sufficient attention has not been 
given to the illustration of the dangers of extreme 
decentralisation, in a Republic, furnished by the 
history of the United States. 

Through the degree of power left by the framers 
of the Constitution to the several States, each of 
these was made into a centre of political intrigue 
and ambition, and was encouraged to rivalry of; 
and finally to encroachment upon the powers of 
the general Government. They held in the 
Senate a power to negative the will of the whole 
people, as expressed through their representatives 
in the popular branch of the Legislature; and 
however the millions of the United States might 
vote, they could only bring to bear at the final 
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decision on any measure the same amount of 
legislative power as small communities ruled by 
local interests. The entire power in the Slave 
States resided in a slaveholding aristocracy of 
three hundred thousand ; but these spread out 
through fifteen States were able — their votes being 
reinforced by the threats of disunion which secured 
the alliance of senators from contiguous States — 
to control the entire Union. They were able to 
plunge the country into what was called the 
Mexican War, but which really was a raid to rob 
a neighbouring country of certain territory desired 
for the purpose of extending slavery and giving it 
more votes in the Senate ; they were able to devote 
the national forces to the work of crushing the ex- 
tension of free labour into north-western territories ; 
they made the free States a hunting-ground on 
which the officers of the United States were com- 
pelled to hunt down and capture negroes seeking 
their liberty ; they were able to corrupt by threats 
and bribes the pulpit and the press of the entire 
nation, and to render it a danger for any man to 
defend the commonest principles of justice or 
humanity. 

Out of this abyss into which the system 
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founded on colonies had thrown the country, the 
United States was enabled to emerge only at the 
cost of the best blood in the nation. The free 
cities of Germany and Italy lost their liberties by 
the multiplication of principalities : the free people 
of America were only saved from a similar fate 
by the fact that, after all, the monarchical features 
which their Constitution had retained proved to 
be of but transient strength, compared with the 
elements which were purely Republican. 

During the late civil war in America, we heard 
many prophets anticipating the event, and already 
eagerly pointing to the downfall of the Union as 
the natural result of Republicanism. But at no 
time since its foundation was the Republic ever 
threatened by anything but the lingering elements 
of Monarchy which it had unhappily retained. 

The party which carried this State system to 
an extreme — and by which the nation was ruled 
until plunged by it into civil war — was called by a 
singular misnomer. Democratic. Their democracy 
consisted in insisting on the equality of notoriously 
unequal surveyed lands, to the sacrifice of all real 
and human equality. 

Unquestionably there is need that real local 
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interests shall be carefully attended to, and it is 
necessary that between the nation and the town, 
or even the family, there shall be a fine gradation 
of self-government, so far as such interests are 
concerned. The planet may have freedom of 
revolution on its own axis as well as its relationr 
ship to the solar system. Such municipal or local 
self-government is only endangered, however, 
when it is empowered to deal with affairs which 
belong to the general welfare. Its own ultimate 
security depends on Its limitation, and on its sub- 
mission to the larger need of the nation. 

It is, above all, necessary for the solidarity of a 
Republic that in the adjustment of legislative dis- 
tricts their boundaries should not be coincident 
with any antiquarian or historical lines which 
would foster clannish pride or recollections. It 
seems, for example, an object of legitimate reform 
that the English Parliament should distribute 
some of its work among local legislatures ; but to 
resuscitate for this the ancient kingdoms of Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales would be simple suicide. 

Could there be a more cruel concession made 
by England to Ireland than that very Home 
Rule for which so earnest a demand is now 
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made ? Whether England should concede com- 
plete independence to Ireland may be a ques- 
tion ; but to raise up in Ireland ambitions that at 
some point must be checked, to give embodiment 
to aspirations and interests which can no sooner 
reach their development than they will be cer- 
tainly crushed, were the gift of weak indulgence, 
and by no means that of true generosity. For 
every concession the Northern people made to 
' State-sovereignty ' in the South several thousand 
Southerners had to be slain in the end. 

It may be asked, What shall be the rule of 
adjustment between local interests and national 
interests ? Who shall decide whether a particular 
tax is one that should be justly controlled by a 
national Legislature or by a distinct assembly ? 
To this I reply that the only security against any 
encroachment of the whole on the parts, or of the 
parts on the whole, must rest, as it seems to me, 
upon the three fundamental principles which the 
constitutional fathers of the United States laid as 
corner-stones of Republican Government. 

I. That local self-government shall be organised 
in such a way as that no district shall have any 
artificial superiority over another; and that such 
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district governments shall be made sufficiently 
flexible to undergo such modifications as growth 
or other changes in a community may render 
desirable. 

2. These districts to be represented In a national 
Congress, which should be chosen by the entire 

' people, pledged to hold merely local interests sub- 
ordinate to the welfare of the whole nation. 

3. There should be a written Constitution, 
clearly defining the powers both of the district 
and of the national legislatures. This Constitu- 
tion should have a Supreme Court for its final 
interpretation, and an E.\ecutive Committee for its 
enforcement. 

Having devised this simple Republican system, 
the founders of the American Constitution were 
compelled to compromise it, and, in order to 
establish the Union at all, to submit that it should 
be overlaid by the antiquated and fictitious State 
system. Not only did they recognise the old and 
accidental boundaries of colonies as representing 
States, but they gave to these communities com- 
plete control of one equal branch of the National 
Legislature ; and allotted them also a power over 
the election of the Executive, which virtually 
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deprived the people of the right to elect that 
officer. The representative districts do indeed 
vote for the President, but not directly ; they vote 
for a list of State electors, and those named on 
the chosen list repair to Washington, and record 
their vote for the candidate they were elected to 
support. It follows, however, from this thrusting 
of the so-called State between the people and the 
presidential election, that the Executive may be 
chosen by a minority of the nation. For one State 
may have had its list of electors chosen by a bare 
majority of its citizens, while another may have 
elected its list almost unanimously. All the votes 
of the minority, however large, are thrown away 
simply because they could not elect their list of 
electors ; on the other hand, all the surplus votes 
in a State above a bare majority are equally 
thrown away. Thus, suppose Ohio, Virginia, and 
Maryland have between them to elect A or B to 
be President, and cast votes as follows : — 





A 


B 


Ohio . 


. 250,001 


250,000 


Virginia . 


. 240,000 


230,000 


Maryland . 


. 220,000 


250,000 



B has a majority of 19,999, and is — defeated. 
Ohio and Virginia have returned A's electors. 
As a matter of fact there have been several 
minority Presidents in the history of the United 
States, 

It was, indeed, as will be shown further on, a 
grievous error that the election of the Executive 
should have been remitted to the people at all ; 
but the evils consequent upon that error are only 
intensified where the choice may perhaps not 
even represent the genuine voice of the people. 
— Such then, in part, has been the story of the 
State-superstition in America. But only in part ; 
for the degree to which the growth of a high 
public feeling, a large national soul, has been im- 
peded, cannot be estimated. For the first hundred 
years of American independence, we have heard 
men proudly calling themselves Virginians and 
Carolinians, and even Bostonlans, but It is a recent 
experience to hear it said in the same tone, ' I am 
an American.' 




I. 

It was not at all necessary, -when it was i 
mined that the States should have a distinct repre- 
sentation in the Congress, that they should also 
have a separate House. The State deputies 
might have sat in the same Chamber with the 
representatives of the people just as the knights 
of shires do with other members in the House 
of Commons. The separation of them into two 
Houses was accepted upon the precedent of the 
British Parliament, and on no real grounds what- 
ever. Of the original States, at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, two had but one 
legislative Chamber each, and the Confederation 
had no more. When the proposition was made 
to divide the Congress into two branches, three 
States, the great State of New York among them, 
recorded their votes against it, and the delegation 
of another, Maryland, was equally divided on the 
subject. There seems, however, to have been 
very little discussion of the matter, which was 
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ulte overshadowed by the incomparable urgency 
of the only question — the relative power of the 
States and the general Government — which really 
was discussed in the Convention. The debates 
were in secret, and we have but brief notes of 
them ; but a passage in the minutes jotted doivn by 
_ one of the members, Chief Justice Yates, of New 
York, no doubt tells the whole story : — ' May 31, 
87. The 3rd resolve to wit, "That the Na- 
tional Legislature ought to consist of two branches," 
was taken into consideration, and without any 
debate, agreed to.' To this Judge Yates adds, in 
ibrackets : 'N.B. As a previous resolution had 
already been agreed to, to have a supreme Legis- 
lature, I could not see any objection to its being 
I two branches.' So lightly was a step taken 
which has proved to be of momentous consequence 
to America ! 

Curtis, the generally accepted historian of the 
American Constitution, has a passage on this 
Subject which no doubt accurately represents the 
average ignorance and traditional sentiment which 
prevailed to establish the two Houses In America. 
He says : ' The needful harmony and complete- 
aess of the scheme, according to the genius of the 



Anglo-American liberty, required the division of 
the Legislature. Doubtless a single Council or 
Chamber can promulgate decrees and enact laws ; 
but it had never been the habit of the people of 
America, as it never had been the habit of their 
ancestors for at least a period of more than five 
centuries, to regard a single Chamber asFavourable 
to liberty or to wise legislation. The separation 
into two Chambers of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal and the Commons, in the English Con- 
stitution, does not seem to have originated in a 
difference of personal rank so much as in their 
position as separate estates of the realm. All the 
orders might have been voted promiscuously in 
one House, and just as effectually signified the 
assent or dissent of Parliament to any measure 
proposed ; but the practice of making the assent 
of Parliament to consist in the concurrent and 
separate action of the two estates, though difficult 
to be traced to its origin in any distinct purpose 
or cause, became confirmed by the growing im- 
portance of the Commons, by their jealousy and 
vigilance, and by the controlling position which 
they finally assumed. As Parliament gradually 
proceeded to its present constitution, and the 



I beparate rights and privileges of the two Houses 
I -J)ecame established, it was found that the practice 
[ ;of discussing a measure in two assembUes, com- 
f jposed of different persons, holding their seats by 
I -a different tenure, and representing different orders 
|i)f the State, was in the highest degree con- 
l>ducive to the security of the subject and to sound 
;gislation.' 
So far as any clear impression arises from the 
I Jiazy annals of the earliest parliamentary govern- 
l"(jnent in England, it is that the 'king called upon 
Ivthe leading noblemen of the realm to become his 
;uests for a time for purposes of consultation, 
Measting them meanwhile in grand style. This 
Y was the only Parliament. To this assembly come 
I .groups of petitioners, deputations from the people ; 
^-and these, in order that their requests may be 
': presented with some kind of regularity, must 
bneeds organise their assemblies, and appoint some 
Umouth-piece or Speaker, now represented by the 
Inmost silent official bearing that name. For it is 
tin this group of deputations that we must recog- 
Mliise the future Commons' House, which for a time 
Lsat in the presence of the Parliament of Peers, 
Luntil the latter thought it beneath their dignity to 
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sit beside those of lower rank. The separation pro- 
bably occurred at the time when the Commoners 
ceased to be a mere crowd of petitioners to their 
lordships, and showed signs of becoming a normal 
element in the government The House of Peers 
represented the supremacy of the aristocratic and 
clerical classes, of which the Crown was the head ; 
the Commons represented the degree to which the 
people had managed to extort the first point, re- 
cognition of their existence, and of the simplest 
rights implied in that existence. 

It is a notable fact that, while the founders of 
the American Constitution were taking up this 
relic of feudalism and clothing it with formidable 
power, the English nation was already preparing 
the forces which were to reduce the House of 
Lords to the secondary position it now occupies. 



n. 



After reading the statenient of the American his- 
torian, it may assist us to ponder the following from 
one of the ablest of recent writers on the English 
Constitution, Mr. Bagehot : — * The evil of two co- 
equal Houses of distinct natures is obvious. Each 
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House can stop all legislation, and yet some legis- 
lation maybe necessary. At this moment we have J 
the best instance of this which could be conceived. ] 
The Upper House of our Victorian Constitution, 
representing the rich wool-growers, has disagreed | 
with the Lower Assembly, and most business is j 
suspended. But for a most curious stratagem ' 
the machine of government would stand stilL ; 
Most Constitutions have committed this blunder. 
The two most remarkable Republican institutions j 
in the world commit it. In both the American 
and the Swiss Constitutions the Upper House has 1 
as. much authority as the second ; it could produce 
the maximum of impediment, the dead-lock, if it 
liked. If it does not do so, it is owing, not to the 
goodness of the legal constitution, but to the dis- 
creetness of the members of the Chamber. In both 
these Constitutions this dangerous provision is de- 
fended by a peculiar doctrine with which I have 
nothing to do now. It is said there must be in a 
Federal Government some institution, some autho- 
rity) somebody possessing a veto, in which the 
separate States composing the Confederation are all 
equal. I confess this doctrine has to me no self- 
evidence, and it is assumed, but not proved. The 
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State of Delaware is not equal in power or influence 
to the State of New York, and you cannot make it 
so by giving it an equal veto in an Upper Chamber. 
The history of such an institution is most na- 
tural. A little State will like, and must Hke, to 
see some memorial mark of its old independence 
preserved in the Constitution by which that inde- 
pendence is extinguished. But it is one thing for 
an institution to be natural, another for it to be 
expedient. If indeed it be that a Federal Go- 
vernment compels the erection of an Upper 
Chamber of conclusive and co-ordinate authority, 
it is one more in addition to the many other in- 
herent defects of that kind of government. It 
may be necessary to have the blemish, but it is a 
blemish just as much.' 

Mr. Bagehot then shows that since the Reform 
Act of 1S32, when the House of Lords for the 
last time really tried conclusions with the House 
of Commons and was compelled to yield, it has 
not even had a pretension to being an equal 
branch of the government, ' The House of Lords 
has become a revising and suspending House. 
It can alter Bills ; it can reject Bills on which the 
House of Commons is not yet thoroughly in 
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earnest, upon which the nation is not yet deter- 
mined. Their veto is a sort of hypothetical veto. 
They say, We reject your bill for this once, or 
these twice, or these thrice ; but if you keep on 
sending it up, at last we won't reject it The 
House has ceased to be one of latent direction, 
and has become one of temporary rejectors and 
palpable alterers.' 

As a revising House the vigorous writer from 
whom I quote maintains the utility of the House 
of Lords ; but, like every other philosophical 
thinker of recent times, he bases this view upon 
certain serious defects and vices in the constitution 
of the House of Commons. It is remarkable that 
it is impossible to find among the political thinkers 
in England a defender of the Two House prin- 
ciple on theoretical grounds. 

I cannot forbear to make another citation from 
Mr. Bagehot, who is by no means a Radical or 
even a Republican, and who, as has been said, 
maintains the practical utility of the House of 
Lords. 

'There used to be,' he observes, 'a singular 
idea that two chambers- — a revising chamber and, 
a suggesting chamber — were essential to a free 
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government. The first person who threw a hard 
stone — an effectually hitting stone — against the 
theory, was one very little likely to be favourable 
to a democratic influence, or to be blind to the use 
of aristocracy : it was the present Lord Grey. 
He had to look at the matter practically. He 
was the first great colonial minister of England 
who ever had himself to introduce representative 
institutions into all her capable colonies, and the 
difficulty stared him in the face that in those 
colonies there were hardly enough good people 
for one assembly, and not near enough good 
people for two assemblies. It happened — and 
most naturally happened — that a second assembly 
was mischievous. The second assembly was either 
the nominee of the Crown, which in such places 
naturally allied itself with better instructed minds, 
or was elected by people with a higher property 
qualification; some peculiarly well-judging people. 
Both these choosers chose the best men in 
the colony, and put them into the second as- 
sembly. 

' And thus the first assembly was necessarily left 
without these best men. The popular assembly 
was denuded of those guides and those leaders 
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who would have led and guided it best. Those 
superior men were put aside to talk to one 
another, and perhaps dispute with one another : 
they were a concentrated instance of high but 
neutralised forces. Thej' wished to do good, but 
they could do nothing. The Lower House, with 
all the best people in the colony taken out of it, 
did what it liked. The democracy was weakened 
rather than strengthened by the isolation in a 
weak position of its best opponents. As soon as 
experience had shown this, or seemed to show it, 
the theory that two chambers were essential to a 
good and free government vanished away.' 



III. 



Having considered the views of the ablest de- 
fender of the continued existence of the House of 
Lords, let us turn to those of one of the many 
distinguished advocates of the abolition of that 
House. I quote fi'om Goldwin Smith, late Pro- 
fessor of Modem History In the University of 
Oxford ; the article from which the extract is 
takeii having been written while the author was 
visiting America and Canada with every oppor- 
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tunit>- of studying the working of both the one- 
house and the two-house forms. Professor Smith, j 
writes : — 

' Not by reason and theory alone, but by over- 
whelming experience, the House of Lords stands 
condemned. For three centuries, dating from the 
Tudor period, it was the most powerful branch of 
the Legislature, and for a century at least it had, 
through its nominees and dependents, the virtual 
control of the other branch. During the whole 
of that period pressing subjects for legislation 
abounded, not only in the direction of political 
reform, but in all directions — legal, ecclesiastical, 
educational, sanitary, and economical. Yet, in all I 
those centuries, who can point out a single great j 
measure of national improvement which really! 
emanated from the House of Lords ? On the otherfl 
hand, who can point out a single great reformij 
however urgent at the time, however signally rati-1 
fied afterwards by the approbation of posterity*! 
, which the House of Lords has not thrown out, onj 
obstructed, and, if it could do nothing more, dam 
aged and mutilated to the utmost of its power? 
As a matter of course, it upheld the rotteW 
boroughs, and resisted the Reform Bill, till it wa^ 
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overcome by the threat of a swamping creation of 
peers, having first, in its wisdom, brought the nation 
to the verge of a civil war. As a matter of course, 
it resisted the progress of reHgious liberty, because 
the privileged Church was an outwork of the privi- 
leged class. As a matter of course, it resisted, as a 
noble historian is compelled to confess, the extension 
of Habeas Corpus and of personal liberty. As a 
matter of course, it resisted the removal of re- 
straints on the press. As a matter of course, it 
resisted the introduction of the ballot. All these 
were measures and movements which threatened 
poHtical privilege. But the House of Lords has 
also resisted common measures of humanity, such 
as the abolition of the Slave Trade, and the re- 
form of Criminal Law. Romilly's Bill for the 
abolition of the death punishment in cases of petty 
theft was thrown out by the Lords, and among the 
thirty-two who voted in the majority on that occa- 
sion were seven bishops. 

' On all subjects about which popular opinion was 
not strongly excited, including many of the great- 
est importance to national progress, Reformers 
have abstained from moving, because they de- 
spaired of overcoming the resistance of the House 
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of Lords. To make legislation on any import 
question possible, it is necessary to get a stoi 
sufficient to terrify the Peers. Thus all imporiaiA 
legislation is made violent and revolittio/iaty, i 
this is your Conservative institution ! 

' The House of Lords is spoken of as a seat " 
of deliberate wisdom, whose measures undergo 
maturer consideration than in the less Conser- 
vative assembly — a fast nobleman of twenty-one 
being supposed to be a graver personage than a 
popular representative at sixty. No popular mea- 
sures in the House of Lords undergoes any real 
consideration whatever. Every one of them is 
condemned before its arrival there — condemned 
from its very birth : and the discussion in the 
House of Lords is no discussion, but a mere wa- 
vering of the balance between hate and fear. If 
fear preponderates, the measure lives, and we are 
called upon to admire the wisdom and tact of the 
concession. Only oligarchic measures, such as 
gagging bills and coercion bills, are favoured from 
their birth, and pass by acclamation, 

' Hereditary aristocracy has of late entered on 
a new phase. As in the Tudor epoch it became 
an oligarchy of landlordism, now it has become 
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an oligarchy of wealth. The new nobility in this \ 
case are the capitalists who, after a temporary 
antagonism caused by the Corn Laws, and a cer- 
tain amount of coy resistance on social grounds, 
have been recognised by the landowners, and in 
their turn are decking themselves with the titles 
of feudal barons, ordering Norman pedigrees with 
their equipages and liveries, doubling the crush 
and the deliquescence at St. James's, and think- 
ing it a part of their rights as millionaires to make 
public honour and national government their 
family property, and to hand them down with the 
other fruits of successful speculation, to their aris- 
tocratically educated sons. 

' We are asked what we would put in the place | 
of the House of Lords. Is it necessary to put any- 
thing in its place ? Is a second Chamber really 
necessary or desirable ? Ontario does very well 
without one. Quebec is moving to get rid of 
hers. The Upper Chamber in the Dominion 
Parhament of Canada is almost a nullity. In " 
Victoria the second Chamber produced a dead- 
lock, which probably would have been repeated 
in Ontario, if a rivalry of chambers had been. 
L added to a rivalry of parties in the constitutional i 



crisis through which the province has just passed. 
The Upper Chamber is supposed to be a check 
on unwise legislation. The House of Lords, In a 
superficial study of which the whole theory of 
second Chambers seems to have had its source, is 
a check with a vengeance, because it represents 
an interest separate from, and adverse to that of 
the nation. But you cannot really divide the 
national will. Power will unite somewhere ; and 
it is better to unite with It the full measure of 
responsibility. 

' If the object Is to guard against precipitation, 
that object would be best secured by good legis- 
lative forms, and possibly by giving a minority,^ 
amounting to a certain proportion of the House, 
the power of suspending for a certain period the 
operation of a measure, so as to give time for 
calmer consideration, and for a possible change of 
national opinion.' 



IV. 

The most profound theoretical statement on the 
subject comes from Mr. John Stuart Mill, who, in 
his admirable 'Vindication of the French Revolu- 
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tion of 1848, in reply to Lord Brougham and 
others," expresses the following opinions : — 

'The arguments for a second Chamber, when 
looked at from one point of view, are of great 
force, being no other than the irresistible argu- 
ments for the necessity or expediency of a prin- 
ciple of antagonism in society — of a counterpoise 
somewhere to the preponderant power in the 
State. It seems hardly possible that there should 
be permanently good government, or enlightened 
■ progress, without such a counterpoise. It may, 
' however, be maintained, with considerable appear- 
ance of reason, tliat the antagonism may be more 
beneficially placed in society itself than in the 
legislative organ which gives effect to the will of 
society ; that it should have its place in the powers 
which form public opinion, rather than in that 
whose proper function is to execute it ; that, for 
I -example, in a democratic State the desired coun- 
terbalance to the impulses and will of the com- 
paratively uninstructed many lies in a strong 
' and independent organisation of the class whose 
I .special business is the cultivation of knowledge, 
I and will better embody itself in Universities than 
in Senates or Houses of Lords. 
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'A second Chamber, however composed, 1 
serious hindrance to improvement. Supp 
constituted in the manner, of all others, 
calculated to render it an obstructive body ; sup~" 
pose that an Assembly of (say) six hundred persons 
is elected by universal suffrage, and when elected 
divides itself, as under the French Directorial 
Constitution, into two bodies (say) of three hun- 
dred each. Now, whereas if the whole bodj' sat as 
one Chamber, the opposition of three hundred per- 
sons, or one-half of the representatives of the 
people, would be required to throw out an im- 
provement, on the system of separate deliberation 
one hundred and fifty, or one-fourth onlj', would 
suffice. Without doubt, the division into two 
sections, which would be a hindrance to use- 
ful changes, would be a hindrance also to hurtful 
ones ; and the arrangement therefore must be 
regarded as beneficial by those who think a 
democratic Assembly is more likely to make 
hurtful than useful changes. But this opinion 
both historical and daily experience contradicts. 

' There cannot be a case more in point than this 
very instance in France. The National Assembly 
■was chosen in the crisis of a revolution, by 
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suffrage including all the labouring men of the. J 
community ; the doctrines of a subversive charac- 
ter which were afloat were peculiarly favourable. 
to the apparent interests of labouring men ; yet. j 
the Assembly elected was essentially a Conserva-> 
tive body, and it is the general opinion that theji 
legislature now about to be elected will be stilU I 
more so. The great majority of mankind are, as* * 
a general rule, tenacious of things existing ; habit 
and custom predominate with them in almost all , 
cases over remote prospects of advantage ; and 
however popular may be the Constitution in the 
ordinary course of its working, the difficulty is, not 
to prevent considerable changes, but to accom- 
plish them when most essentially needful. Any 
systematic provision in the Constitution to render 
changes difficult is therefore superfluous — it is 
injiu-ious. 

' It is true, that in the times which accompany j 
or immediately follow a revolution this tendency J 
of the human mind may be temporarily and par- 
tially reversed — partially, we say, for a people are 
as tenacious of old customs and ways of thinking in 
the crisis of a revolution as at any other time — on 
all points except those on which they had become*] 
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strongly excited by a perception of evils orgrii 

ances ; those, in fact, on which the revoUition 
itself turns. On such points, indeed, there may 
easily arise, at those periods, an ardour of ill- 
considered change, and it is at such times, if ever, 
that the check afforded by a second, or Conserva- 
tive Chamber might be beneficial. But these are 
the times when the resistance of such a body is 
practically null. The very arguments used by the 
supporters of the institution to make it endur- 
able, assume that It cannot prolong its resistance 
in excited times. A second Chamber which 
during a revolution should resolutely oppose itself 
to the branch of the Legislature more directly 
representing the excited state of popular feeling, 
would be infallibly swept away. It is the destiny 
of a second Chamber to become inoperative in the 
very cases in which its effective operation would 
have the best chance of producing less harm than 
good.' 

V. 

The above quotations from able English writers 
form a sufficient commentary upon the statement 
of the historian of the American Constitution, 
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It will be seen that the United States has taken 
up in the supposed interest of liberty that which 
the best writers on political historj- in England 
regard as an impediment to liberty. The question 
is thus opened, What has been the influence and 
effect of the two-Chamber system in America ? 

It is not within my purpose to give here any- 
thing like a complete history of tlie working of 
the system in America. This is unnecessary, for 
the character of the system can be illustrated by a 
reference to the way in which it has worked in 
the one great emergency which has proved to be 
the severest test of the strength of Republican 
institutions in the United States — the Slavery 
question. 

The long and despotic reign of slavery in the 
Government of the United States culminated in 
the greatest crime which that country ever com- 
mitted, namely the unprovoked war upon Mexico. 
This war was undertaken avowedly for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the vast territory of Texas, in 
order that the area of slavery might be increased 
and its representation in Congress reinforced. 
The moral sentiment of the people of the North 
was outraged by that event and by the deliberate 
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lie under which the President (Polk) and boti 
Houses of Congress combined to shield it 
President Polk, in a special Message to Congress, 
affirmed that ' the Mexicans had at last invaded 
our territory and shed the blood of our fellow- 
citizens on our own soil,' and Congress responded 
by an Act calling out 50,000 volunteers, and 
appropriating ten millions of dollars to prosecute 
the struggle, the Act beginning with the words : 
' Whereas, by the act of the Republic of Mexico, 
a state of war exists between that Government 
and the United States,' &c. The fact that only 
two Senators and fourteen Representatives dared 
to vote against this flagrant falsehood was one of 
the first incidents which brought the American 
people to a consciousness of the depth of infamy to 
which the Slave Power had dragged and chained 
them. Then the thunder tones of Theodore 
Parker and the electric eloquence of Wendell 
Phillips began to be listened to, and the keen lash 
of the author of the ' Biglow Papers ' made the 
descendants of the Puritan Pilgrims writhe under 
a sense of their degradation. 

The crime against Mexico was consummated ; 
but when Slavery came bringing in its blood- 
stained hands the spoil of wliich it had robbed 
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Mexico, and demanded that these conquered 
ritories — in which before the war no slave existed 
— should now be made over into its own hideous 
image and likeness, and annexed with that new 
deformity to the Union, it found a reaction 
against its tyranny already begun. The reaction 
manifested itself in the Representative House. 
That House, the same that had affirmed the lie 
that war existed by the act of Mexico, now by 
exactly the same majority — fourteen — passed 
an Act admitting the territory in question 
only on condition that slavery should never exist 
therein. 

This Act being scut to the Senate, the latter did 
not even vote 07i it, and it /ell through. 

With this insult the Senate met the first effort 
of the people through their representatives in the 
XXIXth Congress, to check the extension of 
slavery. The XXXth Congress, which gathered 
in December 1848, indicated that the reaction 
against the Slave Oligarchy had gained in force. 
A Bill providing a territorial government for 
California — part of the vast country seized from 
Mexico — and prohibiting slavery therein, was 
passed by a majority of thirty-nine in the House 
of Representatives. 
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This Bill futving been sent to the Senate, that 
body refused even to eonsider it, and it remained 
dead on the tabic. 

A Bill was brought into the House of Repre- 
sentatives organising a government in Oregon, and 
prohibiting slavery in that territorj'. Oregon 
being farther north than slavery could possibly 
extend, the champions of that institution made an 
ingenious effort to reap an advantage by an appa- 
rent concession. They agreed to vote for the 
prohibition of slavery in Oregon, provided this 
clause were added ; ' Inasmuch as the whole of 
the said territory lies north of thirty-six degrees 
thirty minutes north latitude, known as the Missouri 
Compromise.' The object of this addition was to 
obtain from the House a recognition of the right 
of Slavery to extend itself in all territory beneath 
the line named. In other words, Slavery wished 
to purchase the right to go where it wanted, by 
conceding the privilege of going where, for physical 
reasons, it could not go. 

This trick did not succeed. The House refused 
to recognise that Slavery held a mortgage on any 
part of the national domain, and passed the ori- 
ginal Act to organise Oregon, excluding slavery. 
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The majority was remarkable — ninety-nine ! Only 
thirty-five voted against it, all from Slave States. 

The Senate, on the last day of its session, simply 
laid this Bill on the table, from whieh it never 
arose. 

In 1S49 the House of Representatives passed 
the usual Appropriation Bill, by which the ways 
and means of carrying on the machinery of the 
Government could alone be supplied. The Senate 
affixed to that necessary Bill a provision that the 
slaveholders' President should be empowered to 
extend slavery Into the territories and organise 
them to suit himself. The House of Representa- 
tives refused to accept any such amendment. The 
Senate declared that it would not pass the Appro- 
priation Bill, unless this outrageous claim were 
conceded, and for a time it seemed that the whole 
work of the nation would be arrested. This 
occurred, however, upon the eve of a presidential 
election which it was necessaty for the Slave Power 
to carry ; and fearing to go before the countty upon 
the accusation of having defeated the appropriation 
of the means necessary for the national machinery, 
the Senate retreated from this position. 

The Upper House now became conscious that 
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m its effort to enthrone slavery over the whole 
nation, it had a more difficult task than it had sup- 
posed. It had managed to defeat, by its insulting 
disregard of the measures repeatedly sent up from 
the popular branch of the Legislature, every effort 
to organise the territories. It now resolved to try 
another weapon — bribeiy. 

It happened that there existed in the money 
market bonds representing the debt of Texas, 
which were worth from fifteen to twenty per cent. 
It was known that a large proportion of these 
bonds were held by members of Congress. In 
1850 the Senate passed what were called 'Com- 
promise Measures,' the effect of which was to de- 
vote the whole of the territory taken from Mexico, 
except California, to slavery, and to increase the 
facilities for catching slaves who should escape 
from the South, in every part of the Union. It 
being certain that this Senatorial scheme could not 
be passed in the Popular House, there was in- 
geniously slipped into it a provision to pay the 
State of Texas ten millions, in a stock bearing five 
per cent, interest, payable out of the United States 
Treasury, and redeemable at the end of fourteen 
years. There was absolutely no reason for giving 
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this money to Texas, except the fact that its effect 
upon the debt of that countr}% and so upon the 
bonds held by many Representatives, would make 
the latter hesitate to defeat the Bill of which it 
was the bait 

This corrupt scheme succeeded. One House 
accepted the bribe of the other. The House of 
Representatives having at first defeated the miser- 
able measure by the weakened majority of eight, 
re-considered and passed the Act by eleven. So 
soon as the Act was passed the Texan bonds rose 
about 85 per cent., and many needy members of 
Congress suddenly found themselves rich. Mr. 
Horace Greeley relates that he was told by a 
Western Governor that he (the Governor) had 
administered on the estate of one of the Congress- 
men who helped to pass the Compromise, and 
found among his assets nearly thirty thousand 
dollars in Texan bonds, without any indication 
whatever of how he came by them. As the 
Congressman had been a man of moderate means, 
the acquisition of the bonds could be accounted 
for in but one way. 

The Senate — the unbroken bulwark of slavery 
up to the breaking out of the rebellion — having 
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thus secured for that institution the whole of the 
south-western territory except California, was less 
careful about the more northern regions — Ne- 
braska and Kanzas — where the physical features 
of the country and the climate rendered it impos- 
sible that slavery could thrive. Even there, how- 
ever, It refused to allow any g-overnmental organi- 
sation, except on condition that negro bondage 
should be permissive. This action was the simple 
abnegation by ' Congress — the Senate coercing 
the Lower House by refusing to do anything 
else — of Its duty to provide for the legal settle- 
ment of the growing troubles of a territory still 
held under military control of the President. By 
that neglect of duty Kanzas was made the arena 
of civil war. And when, at the end of that war, 
the free-State men stood victorious, and, in strict 
conformity with the contract with Congress, passed 
a Constitution excluding slavery, the Senate refused 
to admit them into the Union on an anti-slavery 
basis. They were only able to enter on the day 
that a large number of the Senators seceded from 
Congress, and went to their several States to assist 
in organising a rebellion against the National 
Union, 
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During the years covered by this history, tlie 
Senate contained the greatest statesmen and the 
best patriots in America. The most eloquent 
protests against the throwing of that body across 
the inevitable path of Hberty were uttered there. 
But these voices, and the steadily rising tide of 
national feeling against slavery, as manifested in 
the popular branch of the Legislature, produced 
hardly any appreciable effect on the Senate, simply 
because its vote represented a perpetuation of 
the vice of the first Confederation. The free 
State, however populous and enlightened, had its 
vote balanced by the slave State, however thinly 
settled or ignorant Delaware was thus the 
match of New York. Nay, by the purchase of 
Louisiana, and the annexation of Texas, the 
balance of power had been thrown on the side of the 
South, though that section had a free population 
less than one-fifth in proportion to that of the 
North. 

The fact that along with this moral degrad; 
of the country it had grown in commercial 
perity— a prosperity to which slave-labour 
contributed enough to paralyse the consciences 
large numbers of Northern people — had led 
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politicians to continually assert that it was by a 
certain divine inspiration that the framers of the 
Constitution had hit upon that exact adjustment 
of checks and balances whereby freedom and 
bondage had been enabled so long and so success- 
fully to dwell together in the same Government, 
and both to grow so rich. This had so long been 
said that a generation grew up which held to the 
divine perfections of the American Constitution as 
a creed. No accusation against a public man or 
a reformer was so fatal as that he was aiming or 
willing to touch the Constitution in order to secure 
his end. 

I have already made the humiliating confession 
that the statesmen of America have not yet chal- 
lenged the Senate or the Presidency as institutions, 
because they hope to fill those offices. But I am 
able to give a more creditable motive for silence 
concerning the Senate, at least, as having actuated 
some statesmen in the days when the Upper 
House was blocking the wheels of the nation. In 
those days I remember to have asked an eminent 
Representative in Washington, who bitterly com- 
plained that an antiquarian and non-representative 
body should be able to arrest the will of the 



countrj-, 'Why, then, do you not strike at tlie 
Senate itself, and aim to abolish it ? ' The Repre- 
sentative smiled at my absurdity, and said, ' It- 
would be the simple ruin of our cause if we 
admitted that it could not be carried without 
altering the Constitution. It is a heavy enough 
burthen to bear that our cause is moral and 
humane ; but to be suspected of placing humanity 
above the literally infallible Constitution of our 
Fathers would be death ! ' 

The cause of which this Representative was a 
champion triumphed at last, only under that power 
in the Constitution which provides for its own 
suspension ; and that triumph was only rendered 
secure by the addition of another line to the 
absolute perfection of that instrument. 

There is a tradition that Jefferson coming home 
from France, called Washington to account at the 
breakfast-table for having agreed to a second, and, 
as Jefferson thought, unnecessary legislative 
Chamber. 'Why,' asked Washington, 'did you 
just now pour that coffee into your saucer, before 
drinking ? ' ' To cool it,' answered Jefferson, ' my 
throat is not made of brass.' ' Even so,' rejoined 
Washington, 'we pour our legislation into the 



senatorial saucer to cool U.' How well the Senate 
has served the purposes of a cooler may be 
gathered from the narrative just given of its 
services during the great emergency in which the 
energy of every good institution was required. 
For years it prevented the organisation of the 
vast territories of the West, because it could not 
appropriate them to the behests of slavery, by 
that prevention consigning them to incessant 
struggles between Indians and irresponsible white 
settlers, and finally plunging them into terrible 
civil wars. Kanzas was enabled to gain her 
place as a free State only by a path stained at 
every step with the blood of the bravest men, 
and illuminated by the lurid flames in which the 
churches, homes, and school-houses of the friends 
of freedom were consumed. Nay, it was plainly 
due to the prolonged refusal of the Senate to 
bend t&'^the determination of two-thirds of the 
American people to arrest the further expansion 
of slavery, that the ', possibility of settling the 
issue between the North and South by any peace- 
ful formulas was at last made apparent, and the 
fearful Civil War, in which slavery perished, be- 
came a dire necessity. So much for the Cooler ! 
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Hitherto I have spoken only of the Upper 
House, that whose constitution makes it a plain 
anomaly in a Republican country, and whose 
history recalls the worst obstructions placed in the 
path of English liberty by the House of Peers, 
which it avowedly copied. I -now turn to consider 
the defects of the House of Representatives 
which are directly traceable to the existence of 
two Chambers. 

It is already on record that in the most critical 
moment of the national history the Popular House 
had its balance of power turned away from the 
support of freedom by a pecuniary bribe, and 
gave its voice in favour of the infamous measures 
demanded by slavery. This corruption has not 
been frequent in the Congressional history of the 
United States, but so salient a proof of its possi- 
bility would not blot the escutcheon of the Re- 
public, had that House represented the best 
elements of the nation which elected it. It has 
often been stated in Monarchical countries, as 
charge against Republican institutions, that 
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best thinkers in America avoid politics and refuse 
office. The statement is exaggerated, and in its 
general scope unfounded. Men of culture and 
ability, even men of letters, in America participate 
In politics as earnestly as the same classes do In 
other countries. But so far as the statement con- 
cerns the House of Representatives, it is but too 
well grounded. That House has never been an 
object of ambition to the most eminent American 
thinkers, who have much preferred — like Motley, 
Bancroft, Marsh, Jay, and others — to serve their 
country In other capacities. 

The Popular House gained the reputation of 
being hardly a fit place for a gentleman during the 
long reign of slavery ; the Southern members in it 
having more confidence in the bowie knife and the 
bludgeon, which they were accustomed to wield so 
effectively on the cotton plantation, than in argu- 
ment. But though their departure from it at the 
period of Secession left It a more orderly body, 
the House has never risen to the level of the 
intelligence or character of the nation, and its 
deficiencies have been proved to have a much 
deeper root than the temporary domination of the 
slaveholders. Admitting all that may be claimed 
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for the talent that is in it — remembering, as every- 
American must, the high principle and the force 
of some of its niembers — it is impossible at this 
moment to assert that it contains a man of com- 
manding power or of general reputation. Hardly- 
one name in that body can be written down here 
which would not be entirely new to every Europeaa 
reader. The names of its veterans, its best and 
noblest men, call up honourable associations in 
the minds of Americans, but almost none at all to 
people in foreign lands ; and it must be admitted 
that the Representative Assembly of the greatest 
Republic in the world has acquired but little repu- 
tation for ability beyond its own walls. 

This charge might not weigh so heavily if 
it had, as a body, commanded the confidence 
of the friends of freedom throughout the world. 
But it would be difficult to point to an instance in 
which any eminent European Liberal or Radical 
has pointed with pride to the American House, 
of Representatives. Have Mill, Mazzinl, LouiS' 
Blanc, Karl Blind, ever pointed their advocacy of 
popular institutions with confident allusions to the 
greatness of the Chamber which chiefly represents 
them in America ? Nay, have writers and orators, 
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in the United States found there illustrations of 
the greatness of their country's Constitution? 

Besides the lack of general culture or signal 
ability in that House, it has notoriously shown a 
tendency toward hasty legislation. I need only 
point to the eagerness and ostentation with which 
it welcomed Commodore Wilkes when he came 
with the Confederate envoys illegally captured 
from an English ship, and approved his act, 
preparing thus for the nation an unnecessarily 
humiliating retreat from an untenable position. 
Witness also the insulting resolutions which the 
House passed concerning England during the 
Alabama controversy — resolutions which might 
have caused war between the two countries had 
the body which passed them possessed suf- 
ficient weight in America to have carried public 
support. The resolutions were so little noticed 
in America that they were hardly commented 
on in England. But I need not multiply examples. 
The House of Representatives has abroad a worse 
reputation than it merits, for much of its odour 
lingers from the Southern 'fire-eaters' who so long 
raged in it ; but its inferior position in the eyes of 
the world, in comparison with the eminence of 
the United States, requires no demonstration. 
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It is impossible to trace this inferiority to any 
other cause tlian the fact that it is, and feels itself 
to be, only a half-Legislature. The Senate having 
been established by tradition of the House of 
Lords, though it is only of equal power theoreti- 
cally with the Lower House, has a conventional 
superiority of rank awarded it. Nay, even in 
its constitution it has certain elements of supe- 
riority, particularly in its preponderant share in 
the disposal of Foreign Affairs, the confirmation 
of ambassadors, and in its special relation, as an 
advisory body, with the President. Moreover, the 
Senators are required to be older men than the 
Representatives. It has thus become the tradition 
of the country that it is out of the Senate that the 
chief officers of the nation are to be chosen. A 
presidential candidate, or ajudge for the Supreme 
Bench, is pretty regularly selected from among 
the Senators. By this means the Senate has 
become the stepping-stone to the higher official 
positions, and, by consequence, the House of 
Representatives has been reduced to a training- 
school for the Senate. It is probable that there 
is not a Representative who is not aiming to 
become a Senator ; certainly not one who would 
not eagerly leave the ' Lower ' fot \!cve. "■ VC\^v^ 



branch. The result of this, is that a depletion of 
ability and mature wisdom from the House of 
Representatives is perpetually going on. States- 
men in England have been known to deplore their 
necessary transfer from the House of Commons 
to the House of Peers; but an instance where an 
American Representative has been unwilling to 
abandon the Popular for the Senatorial body is 
unknown. No sooner has an individual in that 
House shown distinguished ability than he manages 
to secure promotion to the Upper House, the 
result being somewhat as if Mr- Gladstone and 
Mr. Disraeli, and all their leading followers, 
should be taken away from the House of Com- 
mons, leaving legislation there to — Heaven knows 
whom ! For this reason alone the House of Re- 
presentatives in America can never have a per- 
manent character of its own, can never attract the 
ambition of the ablest men for itself, and can 
never command the confidence of the United 
States or of the world. 

But, apart from the question of social and 
political rank, the merely preliminary character of 
the legislation in either of the two Houses has been 
unquestionably reflected in the hasty action which 
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has been repeatedly observed in the lower branch 
of Congress. It was but natural that this haste 
should be more characteristic of the Lower House, 
because of its more youthful composition, and of 
the higher social rank of the Senate already 
alluded to. The Senate has not, indeed, been 
free from the fault of legislating sometimes in 
deliberate defiance of the Lower House, and 
rather to snub the inferior body than to enact its 
own will. 

Some of the most eminent Senators have been 
known to express publicly their contempt of the 
House of Representatives. Soon after Mr. 
Douglas had been transferred from the House 
to the Senate, he made a motion to forward 
some Bill, when Daniel Webster, the famous 
Senator from Massachusetts, said, without rising 
from his seat, ' We have no such practice in 
the Senate, sir ! ' Mr. Douglas having soon 
after endeavoured to forward his measure in 
another way, Mr. Webster said more sternly, 
' That is not the way we do business in the 
Senate, sir ! ' The anecdote not only recalls the 
contempt with which the House was regarded 
by the Senators only twenty years ago, but it may 
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remind any one who was in the habit of attending" 
Congressional debates in those years, as was the 
case of the present writer, tliat the contempt was 
not altogether unmerited, though the right of the 
Senate to feel it might be well doubted. 



VIL 

Perhaps no truer picture can be given of the 
manner in which business was conducted in the 
House before the rebeUion — its manners and pro- 
cedure have much Improved since — than in Mr. 
Horace Greeley's reminiscences of his experience 
as a member of tt Mr. Greeley was elected to 
represent a district of New York City, and took 
his seat in 1848. He sat during one term with 
Abraham Lincoln ; and it is, in my opinion, far 
less to the discredit of these two able and honest 
friends of liberty than to the character of the House 
that they sat in it almost as silent members. 
The extracts I subjoin from Mr. Greeley's ' Recol- 
lections of a Busy Life,' were written without the 
remotest reference to the subject which we are 
considering, but they bear upon it in a way that 
cannot be mistaken. 
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'Abraham Lincoln,' writes Mr. Greeley, 'and 
Andrew Johnson (each of them then about 
forty years old) were members of the House 
to which I was chosen, as Mr. Johnson had 
been of the two preceding and remained through 
the two following, when he was translated to 
the Senate. Mr. Johnson, being a Democrat, 
seldom visited our side of the hall, and I saw 
much less of him than of Mr. Lincoln, who 
was a Whig, and who, though a new member, was 
personally a favourite on our side. He seemed a 
quiet, good-natured man, did not aspire to leader- 
ship, and seldom claimed the floor, I think he 
piade but one set speech during that session, and 
this speech was by no means a long one. Though 
a strong partisan, he voted against the bulk of his 
party once or twice, when that course was dictated 
by his convictions. He was one of the most 
moderate, though firm, opponents of slavery ex- 
tension, and notably of a buoyant, cheerful spirit' 

' Sundry attempts at reforming what were con- 
sidered abuses were made that winter, but without 
brilliant success. We tried to abolish flogging in 
the navy, but were beaten. I think it was Mr. 
(now General) Schenck who raised a laugh against 
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us by proposing so to amend that the commander 
of a ship of war should never order a sail spread 
or reefed without calling out all hands and taking 
a vote of his crew on the question. We were' 
temporarily successful in voting in committee to 
stop dealing out strong drink to the sailors and 
marines in our navy, though this, too, was ulti- 
mately defeated ; but, in the first flush of our 
delusive triumph, a member sitting near me, who 
had voted to stop the grog ration, said to a friend 
who, I believe, had voted the same way, " Gid, 
that was a glorious vote we have just taken." 
" Yes, glorious," was the ready response. " GId," 
resumed the elated reformer, " let us go and take 
a drink on the strength of it." "Agreed," was 
the willing echo ; and they went.' 

' An abuse had crept in, a few years before, at 
the close of a long exhausting session, when some 
liberal soul had proposed that each of the sub- 
officers and attaches of Congress (whose name is 
legion) be paid two hundred and fifty dollars extra 
because of such protracted labour. Thenceforth, 
this gratuity was repeated at the close of each 
session ; the money being taken by the generous 
members, not out of their own pockets, but Uncle 



Sam's, and the vote being now that "the nsual 
extra compensation " &c. As our session was a 
light as well as a short one, some of us determined 
to stop this Treasury leak ; and we did it once or 
twice, to the chagrin of the movers. At length 
came the last night of the session, and with it a 
magnificent " spread," free to all members, in one 
of the committee-rooms, paid for by a levy of five 
dollars per head from the regiment of underlings 
who hoped to thus secure their "usual" gratuity ; 
giving each a net profit on the investment of two. 
hundred and forty-five dollars. After the House 
had been diily mellowed and warmed, a resolve to 
pay the "usual extra compensation" was sprung, 
but failed — two-thirds in the affirmative being 
necessary to effect the requisite suspension of the 
rules. Nothing daunted, the operators drew off 
to repair damages ; and soon there was moved 
a resolve to pay the chaplain of the House his 
stipend from the Contingent Fund, and to suspend 
the rules, to accord this resolve an immediate con- 
sideration. 

' " I object, Mr. Speaker," I at once interposed ; 
"we all know that the chaplain's salary has not been 
left unprovided for to this time. This is a ruse. 
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I call for the Yeas and Nays on suspending the 
rules." 

'"Shame! shame!" rose and reverberated on 
every side. " Don't keep the chaplain out of his 
hard-earned money ! Refuse the Yeas and Nays ! " 

' They were accordingly refused ; the rules were 
indignantly suspended, and the resolution received. 

' " And now, Mr. Speaker," said the member who 
had been cast for this part, " I move to amend the 
resolve before us by adding the usual extra com- 
mission to the sub-clerks, door-keepers, and other 
employds of the House." 

' No sooner said than done : debate was cut off, 
and the amendment prevailed. The resolve, as 
amended, was rushed through; and our employes 
pocketed their two hundred and fifty dollars each, 
less the five dollars so recently and judiciously 
invested as aforesaid.' 

' I was placed by the Speaker on the Committee 
on Public Lands, whereof Judge CoUamer, of Ver- 
mont, was Chairman, and which was mainly com- 
posed of worthy, upright men, intent on standing 
up for public right against private greed. 

' Various fair-seeming Bills and claims came 
before us, some of which had passed the Senate, 
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yet which we put our heel on as barefaced rob- 
beries. At length there came along a meek, 
innocent-looking stranger, by whom we were nicely 
taken in and thoroughly done for. It was a Bill 
to cede to the several New States (so-called) such 
portions of the unsold public lands within their 
limits respectively as were submerged or sodden, 
and thus rendered useless and pestilential ; that is, 
swamps, marshes, bogs, fens, &c. These lands, 
we were told, were not merely worthless while 
undrained, they bred fevers, ague, and all manner 
of zymotic diseases, shortening the lives of 
pioneers, and rendering good lands adjacent un- 
healthy and worthless. But cede these swamp 
lands to the States including them respectively, 
on condition that they should sell them and devote 
the proceeds to draining and improving them, and 
everything would be lovely ; the neighbouring dry 
lands would sell readily, and the Treasury be 
generously replenislied. There was never a cat 
rolled whiter in meal, and I, for one, was com- 
pletely duped. As I recollect, the Bill did not 
pass that session ; but we reported strongly in its 
favour, and that report, doubtless, aided to carry 
the measure through the next Congress. The 
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consequence was, a reckless and fraudulent transfer 
to certain States of millions on millions of choice 
public lands, whole sections of which had not 
muck enough on their surface to accommodate a 
fair-sized frog, while the appropriation of the pro- 
ceeds to draining proved a farce and a sham. 
The lands went, ail of them that had standing 
water enough on a square mile of their surface to 
float a duck in March, with a good deal more 
beside, while never a shake or an ague has any 
pioneer been spared by reason of all the drainage 
done under this precious Act.' 

' The last night of a session is usually a long 
one, and ours was not only long, but excited. The 
two Houses were at variance ; the House desiring 
(at least voting) to prohibit the introduction of 
slavery into the vast territories just then acquired 
from Mexico, the Senate dissenting from that 
policy. Of course, we who voted for the restric- 
tion could not carry it through nor over the Senate. 
But that body was not content to stand on the 
defensive : it attached to the great Civil and Diplo- 
matic Appropriation Bill (since divided) a provision 
forthe organisation of the new territories — of couree 
without the restriction against slavery — and, in. 
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effect, said to us, "You shall agree to this, or the 
new (Taylor) Administration shall not have a 
dollar to spend after the ist of July ensuing." We 
had one or two conferences by committee, but 
neither House would give way. Finally the Bill 
. came back to us on this last evening, the Senate 
insisting on its territorial amendment. Each side 
had rallied its full force (there were but three of 
all the Representatives chosen from the Slave 
States who were not in their seats), and we were 
morally certain to be beaten on a motion to recede, 
three or four weak brethren changing their votes 
rather than leave the Government penniless, when 
some one on our side got in a motion to concur 
with an amendment. This amendment accepted 
the Senate's project of organising the new terri- 
tories, barely adding a stipulation that the existing 
laws thereof should remain in force till chcCnged by 
consent of Congress. (The existing laws were those 
of Mexico, and forbade slavery.) This motion 
prevailed (as I recollect, the vote on one important 
division stood one hundred and eleven to one 
hundred and ten), and completely changed the 
whole aspect of the matter. The pro-slavery men 
were now as anxious to expunge the territorial 
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clause as they had previously been determined to 
insert It at all hazards ; and the Senate struck out 
its cherished provision, and let the Appropriation 
Bill pass as it originally was, leaving the question 
of slavery in the new territory as a legacy of 
trouble to the incoming Administration. Never 
was a parliamentary move more clever than that 
motion to concur with an amendment. 

'When it had been carried through our House, 
and while the Senate was chewing upon it, there 
ensued a hiatus, or interregnum — the House 
having really nothing to do but wait. At such times 
any member who has a pet project or Bill asks a 
suspension of the rules In favour of its considera- 
tion. Among these motions was one by Mr. 
Robert W. Johnson, of Arkanzas, who wished the 
House to consider a Bill providing payment for 
horses lost by his constituents while acting as 
volunteers In Indian wars. His motion to suspend 
the rules failed ; when I drew from my drawer a 
resolve, which had lain there for weeks, proposing 
that our country take the general name of Colum- 
bia, in honour of the great discoverer. I was 
making a few remarks introductory to my motion 
to suspend the rules — which I knew would be 
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defeated — when Mr. R. W. Johnson turned upon 
Mr. O. B. Ficklin, of Illinois, who sat very near 
him, and angrily said, " Ficklin, why do you 
always oppose any motion I make ?" " I did not 
oppose your motion," was the prompt and true 
reply. " You lie ! " rejoined Johnson, whose 
powers of observation were not then in their best 
estate, and he sprang forward as though to clutch 
Ficklin, when Mr. Samuel W. Inge, of Alabama, 
rushed upon the latter, and struck him two or 
three blows with a cane. " Order, order ! — Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms, do your duty!" interposed the 
Speaker; and the affray was promptly arrested, 
"Why, Inge, what did you fall upon Ficklin for?" 
enquired one of his neighbours ; Ficklin being an 
intensely pro-slavery Democrat, as were Inge and 
Johnson. " Why, I thought," explained Inge, 
"that the fight between the North and the South 
had commenced, and I might as well pitch in." I 
did not hear him say this, but it was reported to 
me directly afterwards, and I have no doubt that 
he said and thought so. 

' Mr. Giddings went over to the Democratic ' 
side of the House that night, and made some 
jocular remark to an acquaintance on the change 
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of aspect since we had made and sustained our 
motion to concur with an amendment, when he 
was assailed, and was glad to get away quite 
rapidly. I am confident I could not have passed 
quietly through that side of the House between 
ten and two o'clock of that night without being 
assaulted, and, had I resisted, beaten within an 
inch of my life, if not killed outright. Yet I had 
proposed nothing, said nothing, on the exciting 
topic ; I was obnoxious only because I was pre- 
sumed earnestly hostile to slavery.' 

It is true that the ruffianism which used to 
flourish in the House up to tlie breaking out of 
the Civil War ceased when the Southerners left 
Congress to take part in the rebellion. The 
corruption by which fraudulent Bills are passed 
is perhaps the most serious charge against that 
body. It is a sad indication of the kind of men 
who constituted it twenty-five years ago, that 
they could permit its subordinates to prepare a 
banquet in one of its Congressional committee- 
rooms, and that members could, by an appeal 
to their palates, be induced to pass a fraudulent 
measure for the advantage of those function- 
aries, not to speak of other and worse things . 
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recorded by Mr. Greeley. It would be 
satisfaction to learn from the same writer, thaii 
whom a more capable and honest observer of 
public affairs does not exist in America, that the 
House had gained in honesty as well as in decorum 
since purged of its more violent spirits. But on 
this point we have from him the following testi- 
mony, with which I conclude these extracts. 

' I do not imply that legislation, whether in 
Congress or elsewhere, is purer and cleaner now 
than it was twenty or forty years ago. On the 
contrary, I judge that it is oftener swayed, to .the 
prejudice of the public interest, by considerations 
of personal advantage, and that the evil tends 
strongly to increase and diffuse itself The char- 
tering of railroads through public lands which are 
required (as is clearly just) to contribute to their 
construction, whether by liberal grants of territory 
or by direct subsidies in cash, and many kindred 
devices for promoting at once public and private I 
prosperity, have strongly tended to render legisla-- 
tion mercenary, whether in Congress, in State 
Legislatures, or in Municipal Councils. When 1 
was in the House, there were ten or twelve mem-- 
bers — not more than twelve I am confident — who: ] 



were generally presumed to be " on the make," 
the phrase is ; and they were a class by them- 
selves, as clearly as if they were so many black 
sheep in a large flock of white ones. I would 
gladly believe that this class has not since in- 
creased in numbers or in impudence; but the facts 
do not justify that presumption.' 



VIII. 

The facts stated warrant the conclusion that 
where there are two Houses of Legislature the 
following results may be expected. 

I. There will be a continual rivalry between 
the Houses. This will introduce into their deal- 
ings with each other something of the spirit of the 
cockpit The esprit de corps, which in a single 
House enables parties to base their antagonism 
solely on principles, and to dismiss all personal 
influences which can only weigh in debate to the 
public detriment, is intensified and made into an- 
habitual element in legislation where it is divided. 
In England this influence is repeatedly seen at 
work with most undesirable results. Whatever 
arguments the Lords may urge against a Bill sent 
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to them by the Commons, the latter, if only for 
the sake of pluck, must insist upon their Bill, or 
something sufficiently like it to give the Upper 
House the appearance of having yielded. In 
addition to the advantages of the Commons' mea- 
sure must be considered the necessity that the 
Lords must always give way to the representative 
body, right or wrong. In the United States the 
theoretical equality of the two Chambers stimu- 
lates each to this self-assertion in matters where 
any obtrusion of the selfhood of an assembly is 
more injurious, if less impertinent, than the per- 
sonality of an individual. J 
2. In the course of this rivalry one of the I 
estates represented will be proved to be the 
stronger, and the legislative Chamber representing 
it will assume a position of superiority. It will 
then gradually acquire powers not originally 
assigned to it by an accumulation of special enact- 
ments. It was by this means that the House of 
Lords became a Supreme Court. The House of 
Commons, having In turn become the more power-- 
ful, similarly added to its powers. The writtei 
Constitution of America has, indeed, prevented 
such technical increase or modification of the legal 
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power of either House of Congress, but it has 
availed to prevent the assumption by Senators 
many of the airs of an aristocracy, and their 
gradual acquisition of a preponderant influence in 
legislation. 

3. As a consequence of the gradual accumula- 
tion of power in the House that proves to be the 
stronger there will ensue a deterioration in the 
composition of the inferior House. Able and 
eminent men will decline to become candidates 
for it, or if they are chosen to it will only use it 
as a stepping-stone to the higher branch, and 
thus the Lower House will be made over to a 
combination of young aspirants, immature poli- 
ticians, and those who have not sufficient ability 
or character to pass to the higher position. 

4. The incompetency of a Chamber to which 
the stream of immaturity is continually flowing, 
and from which the best elements are continually 
ebbing, will be reinforced by the constant presence 
of the feeling that it is, at best, only half-legis- 
lating. Ordinary measures — which often prove 
to have consequences of greater importance than 
those which excite strong partisan antagonism; 
will be more hastily brought forward and more in- 
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considerately passed, when each member feels that 
he is merely voting for something that may or may 
not become law. The average indolence is invited 
to throw upon the other Chamber of Congress the 
onus of more seriously considering and adequately 
moulding the measure which a single House can 
only set in motion. And as the other House legis- 
lates under a similar knowledge that its work is to 
be revised, it is very doubtful whether in either 
House a measure Is pondered by men impressed by 
the sense of full responsibility, or by such solemn 
feeling as would be inspired by the knowledge 
that their action passes at once to be the law of 
the land. During some years' residence in Wash- 
ington I frequently witnessed instances of what 
seemed to me almost frivolous legislation, which I 
am confident could not have occurred had there 
been a single House of Congress. The very same 
men who, on some imposing question which had 
brought on a conflict between the two Houses, 
could be defiant and resist the rival House in the 
spirit of the prize-ring, simply because it was 
another House, would on some less agitating occa- 
sion lazily throw the larger part of their duty upon i 
. the other body. 
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5. If two Houses of Legislature are established, 
it is necessary that they shall have different bases. 
There can be manifestly no advantage, but only 
needless cumbrousness, in having two Chambers 
representing the same constituent elements. The 
two Chambers of the State Legislatures, for ex- 
ample, are thus composed. One House repre- 
sents the townships, corresponding to Enghsh 
boroughs ; the other represents the counties, or 
groups of counties, arranged on the basis of popu- 
lation. Both, therefore, are popular bodies, the 
only difference being in their size. The result is, 
that the thirty-seven States are cumbered, for the 
most part, with thirty-seven expensive nullities. 
Where the second Chamber of the State Legis- 
lature aspires to be more than the proverbial fifth 
wheel to a coacli, it only adds another field for 
the play of lobbyism and corruption, or it produces 
dead locks like those which, as we have seen, have 
impeded the work of the Australian Legislatures. 
And when these dead-locks occur, they have to be 
settled by a conference of the two Houses ; that 
is, by the more effectual method of the Legislators 
temporarily constituting themselves into a single 
Chamber. The representation of the people and the 
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aristocracy in England, and the representation of the 
States and of the people in America, need not, in- 
deed, have been shaped in two parliamentary- 
branches, but the arrangement is not so absurd as it 
would be, for example, in France, where, in order to 
establish a second legislative branch, some new 
basis would have to be invented, or some new 
order created, in order that the new Chamber 
might have something to represent. If different 
social or political orders exist in a countrj', even 
those who would not regard such difference of 
interests as a misfortune would admit, that they 
might easily become so by being sharply defined, 
sundered in counsels, and placed under dif- 
ferent . flags. All will admit that if different 
ranks, orders, or class-interests exist, there is 
the utmost necessity that they should be repre- 
sented in a form where they may meet face to face 
in loyalty to some common tribunal, so that per- 
sonal harmony at least may be preserved, even if 
political antagonism must for a time remain. But 
when such several representatives do not meet face 
to face, when they sit in different bodies, each with 
its own amour propre, the interests or orders in ques- 
tion are really pitted against each other, and every 



dividing force — however little related to the real 
differences of interest — is brought into the con- 
ditions of perpetual exasperation. For many 
years legislation in America was but an exchange 
of insults between the two Houses of Congress. 
These were a clear and needless addition to the 
affronts given and received between opposing 
parties in each House. The jealousy between the 
tlie States-Rights element and the Popular prin- 
ciple was simply intensified by their being potted 
off, so to say, into two jars, which were perpetually 
snapping at each other. The positive and negative 
forces would, indeed, have been equally definite if 
they had both been in one jar, but the snapping 
would have ceased, and the two poles might have 
been able to co-operate even by reason of their 
antagonism. As it is, the separation into two 
Houses of Congress of the two jarring interests 
which the Constitution had compromised, served 
to keep alive differences that otherwise might have 
vanished, and to preserve in a state of perpetual 
irritation and self-assertion principles that might 
have converged had their representatives sat side 
by side, and met face to face in debate. The 
experience of America has certainly shown that 
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national Union is naturally reflected in unity of 
legislation. 



IX. 

In conclusion of this part of my subject, I will 
simply refer to the only argument used in favour > 
of the principle of two Houses which seems 
to me to have the least weight. It is said that 
majorities may be oppressive, and that there ought 
to be some means of checking tlieir absolute 
dominion. This is certainly true ; and to do this 
without making that check prevail only to delay 
a measure until it is too late to be of benefit, or 
to take from a measure so much as is disagreeable 
to one class, leaving Its other defects untouched, 
or to pass a measure in form with the pith abstracted 
— tlie method in England and America — is the 
most important political problem of our time. What- 
ever may be tlie right plan, history has demon- 
strated tlie falsity of the Two-House method. 

There exists In the Constitution of the United 
States a feature which has been somewhat veiled 
under the over-ready assertion of the presidential 
'prerogative of the Veto, but which, I believe, 
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points in tlie direction from which the just 
check to the possible tyranny of a legislative 
majority is to come. I allude to the authority 
of the Supreme Court to annul decisions of Con- 
gress which are contrary to the Constitution, 
or to its spirit. The earnest discussion which 
occurred in the Convention which framed the 
American Constitution as to whether this final 
power should be lodged in the Supreme Court 
proves that its importance was felt. It now stands 
that though both Houses of Congress may have 
passed an Act, and the President may have signed 
it, any individual who deems himself thereby 
wronged, may appeal to the Supreme Court, and 
that Court may decide whether the Act is con- 
stitutional, and if it be not may annul it. The 
experience of the United States has indeed shown 
the necessity that such a Court should be con- 
stituted with extreme caution, and placed much 
further beyond the control of partisan influences 
than is the case in that country. To leave the 
appointment of judges to a President has been 
found to result in the promotion of partisans to 
that high position ; and the lack of any provision 
against the nomination of any member of it to the 
Presidency or other office which may be thought 
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higher, has left that bench open to temptations 
against which its occupants have not been proof. 
But even with these defects the Supreme Judiciary 
in the United States has demonstrated that, with 
just precautions of tlie kind indicated, it might be 
made into an ultimate tribunal which would pre- 
serve the rights of every citizen and community, 
and command the confidence of the entire country. 
Proceedings in this Court might be made easier 
by a provision that where, in the opinion of one j 
or more of the judges, any case has a prima fade 
right to be heard, the promoter shall be relieved 
from thecostsofatrial, whatevertheresult. Ifthis , 
judicial power to check hasty or tyrannical legislation 
were supplemented by the power of a Prime M inister 
and his Cabinet to return a measure to the Legis- 
lature with objections, and demand a slightly in- 
creased majority for its final enactment ; and if, 
further, in case a measure so returned were re- i 
enacted, and it were deemed of sufficient impor- 
tance, there were reserved to the Executive the I 
right to appeal to the suffrages of the nation upon 1 
it, the dangers from partisan majorities would be j 
reduced so far as they can safely be under the ' 
present regime of representative government. 

But the desirable end can only be absolutely j 
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attained when, in addition to the partial negative 
of the Executive to secure reconsideration, and 
the ultimate autliority of a disinterested Judiciary, 
the Republic shall secure for each respectable 
minority the proportionate degree of representa- 
tion to which its numerical strength or its ability 
may entitle it. I cannot here go into the discus- 
sion of the subject on the representation of minori- 
ties ; but I cannot wonder that some able men in 
England, Professor Fawcett among others, should 
base tlicir only hesitation in advocating the imme- 
diate abolition of the House of Lord^ upon the un- 
satisfactory composition of the House of Commons 
as regards minorities. Nevertheless, experience has 
shown that the improvement of the House of Com- 
mons has proceeded in a direct ratio with a reduc- 
tion of the power of the House of Lords, and there 
is reason to believe that the entire lopping off the 
hereditary branch would be speedily followed by 
the concentration of all the living energies of the 
country in the remaining Chamber to an extent 
which would make it in reality what it now pre- 
tentiously claims to be — the first legislative 
assembly in the world. 



THE PRESIDENT. 
I. 

I LATELY met in London Charles Sumner, the 
veteran of the United States Senate, and truest 
statesman in America — a man in whose eloquence 
and fidelity are reflected, for the living generation, 
the patriotism and the courage which achieved the 
independence, and furnished the equal laws of 
their country. 

When I had last seen Senator Sumner it was as 
he lay on his bed, struck down by an assassin's 
blow, because he had raised his voice against the 
despot of his country — Slavery. When I saw him 
just now in London, it was with the old trouble- 
that resulted from that assault returning upon him, 
compelling him to seek again the medical skill of 
France ; a trouble that had been revived by the 
long and bitter persecution he had endured from 
another despotic power — the President of the 
United States. 

General Ulysses Grant, the lucky commander- 
into whose hand the leader of the exhausted 
Southern Confederacy surrendered his sword, was 
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made President as the symbol of victory. From 
claiming the credit of having saved the country, it 
was with him an easy step to imagine that the 
country belonged to him. Certainly, never did 
any President — which is saying much — devote 
his official position so freely to private ends. 
Against all the traditions of the nation, he accepted 
personal gifts from wealthy men, accepted a fine 
summer residence, coach and horses, and even a 
large sum of money, and in return, offered office 
to those who gave these gifts. He appointed 
nearly forty of his relatives and connections to 
lucrative offices, the individuals so appointed being 
ignorant persons entirely without claim to the 
positions awarded them. The nation was disgusted 
at this disregard of its traditions, and recurrence 
to the nepotism by which so many Governments 
have been corrupted, but, nevertheless, the Presi- 
dent was able to obtain from the Senate confirma- 
tions of his appointments, and received no public 
reprobation for his offences. 

An adventurer who had usurped power in 
St. Domingo, being unable to sustain himself, 
resolved on the desperate expedient of making 
over that island to the United States, as considera- 
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tion for its furnishing protection to his failing 
dynasty. The proposition did credit to the as- 
tuteness of the negro race. The pretender, Baez, 
and his dependents saw in the presidential chair 
at Washington, a man whose singleness of devo- 
tion to his own interest had stimulated an otherwise 
commonplace mind to a certain ingenuity. They 
saw this President already laying his plans to add 
another term of four years to an official existence 
whose good fame was strictly limited to those enjoy- 
ing its patronage. They knew also that the only 
form in which any Mephistopheles could success- 
fully assail the average American, was by taking ] 
him into a high mountain and offering him an ex- 
tension of territory ; and that if, when the verdict 
upon his conduct was to be given, the President 
could point to an enlargement of the national 
domain during his administration, a multitude of 
sins would be forgotten in the glory of the new 
star added to the flag. 

Never did one intriguer more accurately divine 
the mind of another than when Baez of Domingo 
offered that island to Grant of Washington. The ' 
President at once urged the annexation upon Con- 
gress, when, lo ! to his astonishment, the Senate 
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hesitated. Emboldened by a remembrance of the 
previous servilities of that body in the confirma- 
tion of his many wretched appointments, the 
President proceeded to use secret bribes and open 
threats to carry his end. 

He might have succeeded, had he not lost his 
head. For a generation it had been observed that 
no regularly elected President had ever set his 
heart upon a measure but he managed to carry 
it through Congress. President Grant, enraged 
that the first serious resistance to the executive 
control over legislation should have occurred in 
his case, resolved to fight his opponents des- 
perately. But in his fury he delivered a blind 
stroke which fell upon himself. He despatched 
ironclads to give military protection to Baez 
against that pretender's opponents, without any 
permission from Congress ; whereas of all the 
powers assigned to t!ie National Legislature by the 
Constitution, none is more jealously reserved thereto 
than every movement having the slightest relationto 
war. The sword of the nation can in no conceiv- 
able case stir from its scabbard save at the solemn 
demand of Congress. The President of the United 
States by this plain violation of the Constitution, 
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gave just enough reinforcement to his opponents 
to enable them to defeat his designs on Domingo, ' 
and to raise the extraordinary landmark which 
declares to the astonished Republic, ' Here the 
mandate of a President to Congress was success- 
fully resisted.' The burthen of this conflict — the 
most significant in the history of the United States 
within this century — fell upon Charles Sumner, 
Senator of Freedom's pioneer State, Massachusetts. 
Upon him the President wreaked his utmost 
vengeance. He secured, through his tools in the 
Senate, the degradation of that Senator from the 
important Committee of which he had been for 
many years the able chairman. Mr. Motley, the 
eminent historian, was removed from his position 
as Minister to England, without warning, and before 
he had fairly entered upon his office, simply because 
he was believed to be a friend of Mr, Sumner, 
at whose request he was supposed to have 
been appointed. The Senator of Massachusetts 
triumphed only at the cost of dividing the Re- 
publican party which he had previously led, and ! 
to the detriment of his physical health. 

It was under these circumstances that he had | 
been compelled to abandon all hope of participa- 
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tion in the critical Presidential struggle of 1872. 
The President, unable to come before the people 
claiming re-election on his merits either as an 
administrator in his own, or a successful grabber 
of his neighbour's territory, had bluntly fallen 
back upon his real strength. That is, he had 
turned the whole machinery of Government to 
the one purpose of his own re-election. Every 
office-holder under him, from the Cabinet Minister 
to the smallest postmaster in the nation, was for 
several months consecrated to this end alone. 
When the time approached for the nomination of 
a Republican candidate for the Presidency, the 
independent adherents of that party — those who 
had held no office under Grant — protested vehe- 
mently that they would not have this man for 
another four years. Since the foundation of the 
Government there had not been so general or so 
earnest a disgust expressed towards the President 
by the very men who had raised him to power. 
The thinkers, the scholars, the anti-slavery men, 
all expressed' earnest dissatisfaction at the utter 
selfishness and ignorance which had characterised 
his administration. 

The President vouchsafed no reply. He re- 
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called none of his stupid relatives whom he had 
appointed to high positions. He promised no 
amendment for the future. He simply snapped 
his fingers in the faces of the malcontents, who 
represented the intelligence and character of the 
country. He knew that he had behind him a 
hundred thousand office-holders in and out of the 
country whose official heads might fall with his, and 
was in a position to dictate his nomination to the 
Republican party. The nominating Convention 
met and cast their votes for him with a predestined 
and machine-like unanimity. They could not help 
themselves. 

The disgusted and dissatisfied members of the 
party made a tremendous effort to break this 
chain, and gathered in Cincinnati, by their dele- 
gates, to nominate an opponent. They selected a 
man of character, of life-long fidelity to every 
interest of the country and of humanity, and of 
literary eminence; but from the first this opposi- 
tion was fighting a lost cause. The power 
which had forced upon the main body of the 
strongest party the re-nomination of the existing 
President was felt to be able to force him equally 
upon the people. 
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For some months the people of the United 
States have seen the whole official power of the 
country turned to the one purpose of securing a 
new lease of office to an individual. They have 
witnessed the hitherto unknown sight of the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet Ministers abandoning entirely their 
posts of duty at Washington, and taking the 
stump through the country for Grant. They 
have seen every office-holder, even female clerks, ■ 
systematically taxed for the election-expenses of 
their chief. They have seen the national post- 
office converted into a great engine for scattering 
through the nation franked laudations of Grant, 
and slanders of his opponents. And as the re- 
sult of this they have seen the most unpopular 
President known In die country's history (of those 
chosen by the people) re-elected by an enormous 
majority. And it is well enough that it should 
be so. Any other result would misrepresent 
the condition of the country. It is but fair that 
America should confess, and that the world should 
know, that the presidential power, concentrated 
upon the interest of its possessor, is irresistible. 

It has been necessary that I should enter into 
these details, for they were all immediately behind 



the veteran Senator whom I met in London, and 
gave weight to his words. 



II. 

' We have/ said the Senator, ' arrived at a period 
in our national history when the personal power 
of the President is almost irresistible. For many- 
years the powers of checking his will in Congress 
have been becoming weaker and weaker, until a 
single act of resistance now requires every sinew 
and every nerve which the nation can bring to bear 
through its representatives. The evil has gone 
on until the Chief Magistrate has come to regard 
constitutional opposition to any scheme of his own 
in the hght of a rebellion or a crime which the 
Executive must punish. This is at present, in my 
opinion, our most serious national danger. We 
fairly parallel the condition of things which existed 
in Great Britain nearly a century ago, when the i 
House of Commons adopted a resolution declaring ■ 
" that the influence of the Crown has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished." The 
military spirit fostered by the late war, and in- 
creased by the • election of General Grant, has J 



brought this formidable tendency to its climax. 
If Grant be re-elected, no one can contend that it 
is because he is regarded by the American people 
as the worthiest citizen to be their Head. It will 
be due entirely to the army of office-holders, repre- 
senting a complete organisation of drilled and 
interested persons, who, having forced him on the 
country as a candidate, are devoting the whole 
resources of the Government, and a power of 
patronage not possessed by any other monarch in 
the world, to the one purpose of his re-election.' 

'What remedy is there for this ?' 

The Senator shakes his head. 

' It is a long work — longer, I fear, than our 
people are aware of. The absolute power of one 
man over the Civil Service of the country, by 
which many of the most prominent persons in 
every community are by their interests placed 
directly under his control, is implicated ; but the 
first step open to us at present seems to be un- 
questionably the limitation of every President to 
a single term of office. That, at least, would pre- 
vent his using his enormous patronage for the 
purpose of prolonging his power.' 

' But is it not just possible,' I urge, ' not to say 
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probable, that If an ambitious or selfish President 
were unable to use his power and patronage to 
secure his own re-electton, he might still find some 
personal advantage to which he might devote it ? 
It might be a pecuniary advantage with cne ; it 
might be with another the election of some 
favourite to be his successor — some relative, 
perhaps his eldest son ! ' 

The Senator was fully alive to the dangers of 
an Hereditary Presidency, and knew well that 
the practical measures he had suggested were but 
palliatives. There is no man living who less 
needs instruction as to the depth of the peril to 
save the nation from which he has devoted his 
life. And when I at length put it to him plainly 
whether he did not think things might have been 
better had the authors of the Constitution, as i 
one time it seemed probable they would, instituted | 
an Executive Commission instead of the Presi- 
dency, he repUed with earnestness that such a 
modification of the Constitution had repeatedly 
occurred to him, and that it was by no means 
certain that the Republic would not be compelled 
to preserve itself by the total destruction of the j 
One-Man Power. 
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III. 

To this testimony of the most distinguished 
American Senator may be fitly added the reason- 
ing of the most eminent poHtical thinker in Eng- 
land. Mr. John Stuart Mill; in his Vindication of 
the French Republicans of 1848, against Lord 
Brougham and other critics, made the following 
remarks on the subject of the Presidency, which, 
in the light of events which have since occurred, 
add to their weight of argument the impressiveness 
of fulfilled prophecy. 

' We dissent altogether,' wrote Mr. Mill, ' from 
the common opinion of democratic Republicans, 
which tends to .multiply the conferring of offices 
by popular election. The sovereign Assembly, 
■which is the organ of the people for superintending 
and controlling the Government, must of necessity 
be so elected. But, with this exception, it appears to 
lis certain (what even Bentham, though in his 
earlier speculations he maintained a different 
opinion, ultimately acknowledged) that judges, 
administrators, functionaries of all sorts, will he 
selected with a much more careful eye to their 
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qualifications, if some conspicuous public officer, 
a President or a Minister, has the choice of them 
imposed on him as part of his peculiar business, 
and feels his official character and the tenure of 
his own power to depend, not on what the people 
may now think of the choice made, but on what 
they will think of it after trial. It seems equally 
certain that the President or Prime Minister 
will be better selected by the people's repre- 
sentatives than by the people themselves directly. 
The example of the United States is a strong 
argument for this opinion. If the President were 
elected by Congress, he would generally be the 
leader and acknowledged ablest man of his party. 
Elected by the people, he is now always either an 
unknown mediocrity, or a man whose reputation 
has been acquired In some other field than that of 
politics. Nor Is this likely to alter, for every poli- 
tician who has attained eminence has made a 
multitude of at least political enemies, which 
renders him a less available candidate for his party 
to put forward than somebody of the same pro- 
fessed principles who is comparatively obscure. 

' It is to be feared that the appointment of a 
President by the direct suffrages of the com- 



munity will prove to be the most serious mistake 
which the framers of the French Constitution have 
made. They have introduced by it into the still 
more fermentable elements of French society 
what even in America is felt to be so great an 
evil — the turmoil of a perpetual canvass, and the 
baneful habit of making the decision of all great 
public questions depend less upon their merits 
than upon their probable influence on the next 
presidential election. And, in addition to this, it 
will probably be found, if their present institutions 
last, that they have subjected themselves to a 
series of much worse selections, and will have J 
their Republic presided over by a less able andJ 
less creditable succession of men than if the Chie) 
Magisti*atehad been chosen by the Legislature. 

' It is but just to acknowledge that this very! 
questionable provision was introduced in obediencel 
to the important principle of preventing the Legis-J 
lature from encroaching on the province of the; 
Executive. The object was to make the President 
independent of the Legislature. It was feared thatj 
if he were appointed and could be turned out by 
them, he would be their mere clerk, would exer-^ 
cise no judgment and assume no responsibility c 
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his own, but simply register the decrees of a body 
unfit to conduct the business of government in 
detail. There was, however, a means of avoiding 
this which would have been perfectly effectual. 
They might have given to the Chief of the Execu- 
tive the power of dissolving the Legislature, and 
appeaUng afresh to the people. With this safe- 
guard, they might have left to the Assembly the 
uncontrolled choice of the Head of the Executive, 
and the power, by a vote of dismissal, of reducing 
him to the alternative of either retiring or dis- 
solving the Chamber. The check which, under this 
arrangement, the Legislature and the Executive 
would exercise reciprocally over one another, and 
the reluctance which each would feel to proceed ■ 
to an extremity, which might end in their own 
downfall instead of their rival's, would in ordinary 
cases be sufficient to restrain each within the con- 
stitutional limits of its own authority. Listead of 
this, it is to be feared that by placing face to face 
an Assembly and a First Magistrate, each ema- 
nating directly from popular suffrage, and each ' 
elected for a term fixed, only capable of being ' 
abridged by death or resignation, the Assembly ' 
have organised a perpetual hostility between the , 
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two powers, replete with dangers to the stability 
of the Constitution. For if the President and the 
National Assembly should hereafter quarrel, there 
may for three whole years be no means by which 
either can relieve itself from the hostility of the 
other, except by a coitp (Tdtat. In addition to 
these considerations, an Executive chosen by 
a select body, and armed with the power of 
dissolving the Legislature, would probably be 
a more effectual check than any second Chamber 
upon the conduct of an Assembly engaged in 
a course of hasty or unjust legislation. An 
eminent politician, the leader of a great party, 
and surrounded by the Mite of that party as his 
Ministers and advisers, would have more at stake 
in the good conduct of public affairs, would be 
more practised and skilful in judging of exigencies, 
would apply himself to his task with a much 
deeper sense of permanent responsibility, and, as a 
consequence of all this, would be likely to carry 
with him a greater weight of opinion, than an 
Assembly of two or three hundred persons, whether 
composed of English lords or of the elective re- 
presentatives of French or American democracy.' 
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IV. 



I had designed to add here some further dis- 
cussion of the defect pointed out in the above 
extract from Mr. Mill — namely, the election of 
the President by the people. But my friend, 
Mr. Karl Blind, has called my attention to 
an article which appeared some years ago in a 
German Republican Magazine, which deals with 
this point so forcibly that I insert it, and the 
letter with which it is accompanied, in lieu of any 
remarks of my own : — 

'We,' writes Karl Blind, 'who struggle for the 
People's cause in Europe, often turn our eyes 
towards the land of your birth, where the Impre- 
scriptible Rights of Man have first been proclaimed. 
Since the stain of slavery has been wiped from 
the American shield, and the States Rights' doc- 
trine been made to yield before the Union, our I 
sympathies for the great Republic have increased , 
in depth and extent. 

' The very warmth of the friendship we enter- j 
tain towards America, makes us often pondei 
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upon what we believe to be the flaws and faults of 
her Constitution. Ever since I have thought 
upon Republican questions, it has seemed to me 
that a head magistrate, elected outside of the legis- 
lative power, and invested with great privileges, 
is a danger to any free Commonwealth. 

' To appoint, in the name of the sovereignty 
of the people, a Legislative Assembly, and then to 
appoint, once more in the name of the sovereignty 
of the people, a President of the Republic, both 
of whom may claim to be the expression of the 
popular will, is, in my opinion, illogical in theory 
and may turn out a snare to freedom. It is or- 
ganising a constitutional conflict by constitutional 
machinery. It is setting up two rival powers 
■which may clash at any moment. I believe this 
danger to exist, not' only in old countries, with 
strong vestiges of monarchical tradition, which have 
recently adopted the Republican form, but also in 
new countries where a Conservative class is form- 
ing, which cares more for the enjoyment of rapidly 
gained wealth than for civic dignity, and the 
arduous political duties connected with it. 

'A President who can boast of originating from 
a vote of the nation at large, is apt to think that 
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[ he, in his single person, represents far more the 
I nation than does an assembly composed of con- 
tending parties, each member of which is only 
("chosen by a fraction of the people. If such a 
' President has, in addition, large privileges in virtue 
of his office, he easily degenerates into what, 
among German Republicans, is called " ein Kijnig 
im Frack" — a King in a dress-coat. 

' Hence, I hold that the true Republican way of 
appointing an Executive Is, to select, out of the 
legislative power, a body of men chosen for a 
short time, invested with limited powers, the head 
man of whom is not re-eligible during a certain 
lapse of time, and who all are continually respon- 
sible to the representative assembly which is the 
source of their tenure of office. 

' This is an opinion which, I think, I may safely 
say, is shared by the vast majority of German 

I Republicans. It is an opinion which I have ex- 
pressed so far back as the time of our Revolution, 
and repeated ever since in numerous writings. Of 
more recent utterances I will only add to this letter 
a few passages from a programme in the first 
number of the Deutsche Eidgenoss (" The German 
Republican") of March 15, 1865 — a programme 
L 



to which many of the best and foremost men qj 
our party have given their hearty assent ' : — ( 



- - . ' The Constitution of the U nited 
however excellent in other respects, still bears, i^ 
some measure, the traces of the monarchical tradf 
tions of Europe. According to truly Repubhcaq 
principles, the executive power ought to originate 
from the legislative power, and continually remaitj 
responsible to it. But in America the President 
^ is appointed by an electoral act outside of thQ 
popular representation. He therefore stands on ai 
level with the latter ; maybe, in opposition to it 5 
in a certain degree, even above It 

'Such a provision is only void of danger if the> 
character of the man so appointed contains alti 
guarantees of trustworthiness. It is difficultJ 
however, to look Into the human heart. Th^ 
Constitution of a Republic should consequently 
be so framed, that it acts as a strong check and] 
preventive against every despotic inclination. 

' The disadvantages of the mode of election ia 
the United States are only mitigated in so far as 
the appointment of a Chief of the Commonwealth 
is brought about by an election with two degrees. 
Even this feeble protection against certain sur-l 
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prises — such as have sometimes occurred in the , 
history of Free States — a Repubhcan party in 1 
America, which otherwise belongs to the most 
advanced, proposed to abolish! In the name of 
" Radicalism," the Cleveland Convention demanded 
that, in future, the election of a President should be 
accomplished by the direct vote of the masses. 
This desire is in direct contradiction to a wise 
Republican theory. We have seen the result of 
such a direct vote in France, in 1848. Through 
the conflict which broke out, in consequence of 
such a procedure, between the Legislative and the 
Executive, a Usurper made his way to arbitrary 
rule. 

' In Switzerland, wiser counsels prevailed. Ac- 
cording to Article 60 {of the Constitution of 1 848), 
the supreme power is exercised by the national 
representation — the so-called Bundes-Versamm- 
lung. The character of the country being- a 
E ■ federative one, this national representation is of a 
I twofold nature : there is the National-Rath (House 
I of Deputies of the People), elected by the popula- 
I tion at large ; and the Stmtde-Rath (Senate), 
B appointed by the cantons, as such. Both parts of 1 
H the national representation, in joint session, ap- 

I I i 
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point the President of the Federal Council ; and 
he, strictly speaking, is nothing but a chairman 
pro tent, of an executive body which has been 
elected by the national representation, and is 
responsible to it. 

' This is the true pyramidal form of a popular 
Commonwealth 

' The Federal Council {Bundes-Rath), i.e. the 
Executive of the C-ou.kd(tT^^ion{Eidgenosseitschafi), 
is composed of seven members. The duration of 
its tenure of office is three years. Every Swiss 
who is eligible for the House of Deputies — that is, 
who has the suffrage and does not belong to the 
clerical order — is eligible for the Federal Council. 
Out of the seven members of that Executive — 
which is simply a parliamentary committee^the 
national representation appoints one member as 
a president and another as a vice-president. The 
president and vice-president are appointed for one 
year. After a year has elapsed, they are not re- 
eligible to the same office for the following twelve- 
month. If the House of Deputies is renovated 
by fresh elections, the Executive also must be 
elected afresh. 
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' These provisions are more radical than the cor- 
responding ones of the American Constitution. 
Nevertheless, they are so framed that the passions 
of the whole mass of the people are not stirred up 
■ by the question of the headship of the Republic — 
that is, by a question of ambition. America has 
a Presidency for four years, and all the turmoil 
and unhealthy excitement connected therewith. 
Switzerland has simply a Chairmanship for one 
year in her Federal Council ; but, owing to the 
truly Republican mode of election, the appointment 
is always made with the utmost quiet.' 

The Deutsche Eidgenoss was edited by Karl 
Blind, with the co-operation of Dr. Louis Biichner, 
GeorgFein, LudwigFeuerbach, Ferdinand Freilig- 
rath, M. Gritzner, sen., General Ernst Haug, 
Friedrich Hecker, Theodor Mogling, K. Nau- 
werck, Theodor Olshausen, Dr. Gustav Rasch, 
Emil Rittershaus, General Franz Sigel, F. W. 
Schloffel, Arnold Schlcinbach, Gustav Struve, 
J. D. H. Temme, N, Titus, and others. 





1 1 is most melancholy now to read the few notes 
preserved to us of the debates in the Convention 
which framed the American Constitution, relating 
to the formation of an Executive. It is plain that 
though the Colonies were fresh from a revolution 
which had been rendered necessary by the oppres- 
sive course of Great Britain, they still had a super- 
stitious respect for the organic forms of that country. 
There were not wanting indeed some powerful 
voices which were raised in warning when it was 
proposed to raise to the Headship of the Republic 
an official who would necessarily be clothed with 
powers which the King of England would never 
dream of claiming, and struggled to entrust 
the administration of the laws to a responsible 
committee or cabinet of citizens ; but they were 
not able to prevail against the superstition 
that since every nation must have a head, that 
head must consist of a single person. The 
monarchical germ was adopted into the Constitu- 
tion by a majority of seven States against three, 
the great State of New York being in the minority, 
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and consequently outweighed by four States which, 
taken together, were not its equal in population or 
importance ; so that, if the Constitution of the 
American Republic had become organic law on 
Republican principles, the Executive would not 
now consist of an individual. 

It was a mild-seeming ghost of a King, this 
Presidency, when it stood asking admission into 
the Constitution, and it was invested with the air 
of a progressive step ; for there were other pro- 
positions which aimed to make the Executive the 
life-long office of one man, to render his negative 
absolute, and otherwise to make him a complete 
despot. But as the powers of the Executive were 
gradually arranged, the ghost put on flesh and 
blood and sinew. For it was evident that if the 
Executive were pledged to carry the laws into 
effect, he must have the appointment of his own 
agents, and entire control over them. They were 
the fingers of his hand. This implied the enor- 
mous power of patronage whose abuse has been 
the scandal of the American Government. 

Every evil apprehended by those who hesitated 
to give any individual such enormous power has 
come to pass. Offices have been unnecessarily 
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multiplied in order that Presidents might reward 
their friends, or gain support for the future, by 
filling such with influential persons. The Presi- 
dent takes care, on entering office, to identify the 
interest of each village politician throughout 
the Union with the prolongation of his dynasty. 
It has become tlie settled rule of every Presi- 
dent, upon his election, to remove nearly every 
official in the Government. Every post-office 
in America changes hands, every Ambassador 
and Consul is recalled; and, in order that the new 
President may reward those who have, and punish 
those who have not supported him, hardly a 
member of the American Civil Service — none in 
any important post — can ever remain longer than 
four years, or just long enough to have gained a 
proper knowledge of his office and duties. Setting- 
aside the expensiveness of this presidential prin- 
ciple, that ' to the victors belong the spoils,' and 
apart even from the continual accession of crudity 
to replace experience implied in it, tliere is even a 
worse result in the temptation it offers every office- 
holder to devote his four years' tenure simply to 
money-making, in the face of a sure and speedy dis- 
charge. Why need he study his official duties tho- 
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roughly, who is to leave them so soon as he has mas- 
tered them ? And how can he be independent who | 
holds his office under the vigilant eye of a master 
who can dismiss him in a moment ? Mr. Motley, 
the historian, holds a private conversation concern- 
ing the betrayal by President Johnson of the na- 
tional confidence, and he is discharged from his 
post at Vienna by telegram. 

How ludicrous that of all the hundred thousand 
officers in the Civil Service of free America there 
is not one who has opposed the re-election of j 
Grant ! While the unofficial public men of the 
country have been divided in a way quite unpre- 
cedented, and parties thrown into confusion, the ' 
holders of office, including the distinguished repre- 
sentatives of the United States in foreign capitals, 
present an absolutely unbroken phalanx for the i 
power that feeds them ! 

No doubt a fair proportion of these would be 
for the re-election of the chief officeholder in any 
case ; but that there would be a similar unanimity, 
had they all been private citizens, is inconceivable. 




VI. 

But besides the evils which many of the founders 
of the American Republic dreaded from the power 
lodged in one man, others equally serious have 
been developed in the process of time, of which 
the most far-seeing among them seems to have 
had no presentiment. 

The first of these evils to be evolved was the 
degree to which a President, chosen for a certain 
term of office, can set aside the will of the country 
in spirit, without clearly violating it in the letter. 
It is doubtful whether the larger part of legisla- 
tion may not lie in the spirit in which a law is 
carried out, rather than in the enactment itself. 
The ways in which an Executive may defeat 
the purpose of a law, while affecting to sus- 
tain it, are manifold — by delays, by appointing 
incompetent agents, or by entrusting the law to 
such as are Iiostile to it A law may, in the ma- 
jority of cases, as well not be passed at all as given 
over to be administered by its foes instead of its 
friends. Where a President clearly violates the 
law, or refuses to execute it, he is indeed liable to 
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impeachment; but impeachment can take cogni- 
sance only of very gross derelictions, and the par- 
tisan Chief can generally take care to avoid com- 
mitting technical offences in carrying out his will. 
The only possible surety that Executive Power 
shall administer the law in harmony with its spirit, 
and in accord with the country, is that it shall be 
responsible to the Legislature, and, while able to 
appeal to the suffrages of the people for support 
against any act, compelled to abdicate if the law 
be sustained. The strength of England lies in the 
fact that by its Constitution a change of policy 
involves a change of administrators. One of the 
most serious weaknesses of the American system 
is, that the Administrator is during his term prac- 
tically irresponsible : he remains ruler for years, it 
may be, though the largest majority in both Houses 
of Congress may have condemned his policy. 

To the late President Pierce Congress assigned 
the task of seeing that the inhabitants of the vast 
territory of Kanzas should at the polls adopt a 
Constitution in which the vexed question of the 
admission or non-admission of slavery therein 
should be finally determined by ballot. The emi- 
grants who had settled Kanzas being by a large , 



majority from the free States, it became clear that 
by even a proximately fair vote the free-State 
men would prevail. But President Pierce — a 
pro-Slavery partisan elected by pro-Slavery 
votes — actually encouraged civil war in Kanzas 
rather than have it organised on the basis of free- 
dom. He protected Southern ruffians in armed 
attacks upon all who attempted to vote for free- 
dom, and declined to interfere with the wholesale 
burning by them of the villages and homes of the 
Northern emigrants. The free-State men were 
compelled to accept the wager of battle, and their 
cause triumphed only at such terrible cost. 

Under the administration of the late President 
Johnson, the virtual immunity of the Executive 
was completely proved. Johnson simply snapped 
his fingers in the face of Congress, as its laws fell 
one after another at his feet — -dead letters. The 
power which looked upon him with loathing 
represented far more than two-thirds of the 
American people, and with all his resource of 
bribery he could not prevent each of his vetoes 
from being set aside by the requisite constitutional 
majority of two-thirds of both Houses of Con- 
gress. But the laws fell dead all the same; Con- 




gress impeached him, but it required two-thirds of 
the Senate for conviction ; and when it became ne- 
cessary to reduce the quarrel to legal forms, number- 
less loopholes presented themselves through which, 
with the assistance of administrative oil, enough 
of the very men who had been denouncing the 
President were induced to crawl away from the 
duty of dethroning him, thereby enabling this miser- 
able man to remain at the head of the Government 
for the several remaining years of power which 
the unhappy death of Lincoln had thrown into his 
hands. 

The vicious system of the Vice-Presidency un- 
questionably renders the American Republic 
especially liable to such evils as those just de- 
scribed. The Vice-Presidency is a comparatively 
idle office in itself. It is generally assigned by a 
party, in an honorary way, to some wing of it 
which has to be conciliated in order that its sup- 
port of the Presidential candidate may be secured. 
Each Vice-President, consequently, is apt to 
represent some minority in the country which may 
nevertheless turn out to hold the balance of power 
in the election. The possibility that by the death 
of the President this man of the minority — gene- 
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rally a compromiser between antagonistic principles 
— may become the Chief Magistrate of the nation 
seems never to occur to any nominating convention, 
notwithstanding the terrible experiences which the 
United States hashadfrom its accidental Presidents, 
Thrice within the current generation the Ameri- 
can people have elected Presidents to carry out 
each a certain policy, and at their death have seen 
Vice-Presidents promoted to press the reverse 
policy in the most high-handed manner. The 
Mexican War, the execrable Fugitive Slave Law, 
and the villanies of Andrew Johnson's administra- 
tion too numerous to be catalogued here, are our 
Vice-Presidential monuments. 

Yet it is difficult to see how this bad system can 
be avoided if the Presidency be preserved, without 
increasing the temptations of defeated parties to 
assassinate the President-elect, or else, in case of 
his demise, throwing the country into the turmoil 
of another election. 



VII. 

Another very serious evil resulting from the One- 
Man Power in America — an evil undreamed of 
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by the framers of the Constitution — is, that it has 
been the means of perpetuating in the Republic 
that fiction of rank — and snobbery, its natural 
concomitant — which is admittedly the evil shadow 
of even the mildest Monarchy. 

Nothing is more essential to a Repubhc than 
that there shall be perfect equality between its 
citi2ens, so far as artificial distinctions are con- 
cerned. The very meaning of America in the 
pohtical history of the world is the insufferable cha- 
racter of class privilege, distinctions founded upon 
birth or wealth or race, all distinctions which do 
not faithfully represent moral or intellectual supe- 
rioritj'. Admitting that a President really repre- 
sents a certain moral or intellectual eminence — -he 
is more apt to represent in recent times only a more 
absolute servility to some party, or an unassailable 
obscurity — no one can contend that he has not, in 
every case, been surrounded by many equals in 
those respects, or that he has not, in the large 
majority of instances, had superiors in character 
or in genius. It has never happened in America 
that any President has been a genius or 
great scholar, though that country has not been 
deficient in really great men. But through- 
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out the world some of the lustre which Is recoj 
nised on the brows of royal personages is accord's 
to the President and his family. While the s 
and daughter of President Grant were recently i 
ceiving distinguished attention at the hands of royi 
and official personages in Europe — while purpU 
carpets have been spread before palace doors 1 
their feet should come in contact with the earth- 
there have been in this same continent the so 
and daughter of an American thinker of world 
wide reputation — one believed by many to be t 
greatest philosopher living — but their presenO 
was unheralded and unknown, save in liter; 
circles. It is this false lustre — false because c 
irrespective of real merit — which is reflected in t 
Presidency. It is this that makes that offic< 
object of such keen and all-absorbing competition 
The rendering of homage to any man withoij 
reference to the services of that man is in 
Republic a wretched anomaly. Did the Americ* 
Executive consist of a Council or Cabinet, ■ 
First Minister as their Chairman, it might 
indeed that that First Minister might be investei 
with some of the glory of a highest position. 
can only approximate the best A First Ministei 



of the people, sharing only with his Council the 
powers of patronage and control, could not be 
courted by self-interest, nor could he monopolise 
all the splendours of headship. The evil would 
least be reduced to a minimum. No longer 
courted for his individual power, no longer flattered 
for his position whether he fill it well or not, he 
would have a stimulus to win eminence by 
deserving it. That kind of eminence is real, and 
that alone should be possible in a Republic. 

VIII. 

I ask those Republicans who follow the favourite 
3thod of the indolent, and ask not what is in a 
thing, but how does it work, to look back upon 
the Presidential struggle just terminated in 
America after having deeply humiliated the 
friends of that nation and of Republicanism, It 
will, for sad reasons, be fresh enough in recollec- 
tion for some time to come to afford the only 
compensation for its disgracefulness, by exhibiting 
the true physiognomy of the One-Man Power, as 
transmitted from its crumbling throne in Europe 
to sit upon the healthy heart of America. 
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I read in the letter of an Englishman who sits 
at Washington and observes the struggle, a para- 
graph worthy of being pondered. ' We have here," 
he says, ' persons who tell you that the Republican. 
experiment, and the ballot especially, is a failure ; 
that prejudice, ignorance, or fraud determine the 
result ; and they are ready to give you reasons 
■why the whole system should be discarded. But^ 
even if they could by possibility prove all they 
allege, there is something too exciting and attractive 
in the choice of a President for the Americans ever 
to give up that great national sport. It is to them 
what the Derby is to you over the water — a great 
race, in which now one and now the other com- 
petitor seems to be ahead,' 

That many of the politicians at Washington like 
this Presidential struggle, as a political Derby, for 
its excitements, is possible ; but I would fain 
believe that the majority of the people are repre- 
sented rather by those who can never behold it 
without misgivings as to the system itself, even 
though they are such as this correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph (September 26) describes— unable 
to discriminate between the Republic and the 
parasite which has climbed over it. 



The quadriennial struggle has always been the 



I to the shuddering world the 



f means ot discovering 

J men wlio, In the estimate of half their countrj-- 

["men, are the most unmitigated scoundrels in 

[ America. Some little time ago the religious 

Revivalists of the metropolis of that country were 

triumphant over the conversion of a certain keeper 

of a den of infamy who was distinguished as ' The 

Wickedest Man in New York.' This rascal en- 

l joyed the distinction, his conversion made him a 

I lion, and for a time he made it pay. After a time 

rsome new sensation drew away attention from 

I him, and, falling from grace, he recovered his place 

I as the Wickedest Man. But the Presidential 

canvass has revealed that this individual is a mere 

pretender. The Wickedest Man had all along 

been occupying the position of chief editor of the 

I //ew York Tribune. While seeming for more 

than the quarter of a century to be devoting him- 

l self to schemes for the welfare of mankind, he has 

[been deeply plotting against every interest of his 

country ; whilst apparently during the same period 

I resisting human bondage, even to the extent of 

suffering from the savage assault of a slaveholding 

Congressman, he has really been training himself 
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for the task of re-enslaving the emancipated 
negroes ; while his paper has been aiding to expose 
and crush the official swindlers called the New- 
York Ring, he has secretly been conniving with 
its frauds ; in short, according to the President of 
the United States and his supporters, all that is 
dark and diabolical in America has at last been 
traced to one figure-head, and that the head 
masked under the serene blonde face of Mr. 
Horace Greeley ! 

On the other hand, the votes cast against 
Grant in the recent election but very partially 
indicate the extent of the belief that he has 
shown himself a man more fit for the execration 
of his countrymen than for elevation above them, 
Millions make the minority which pronounce hipi 
a base self-seeker, an ignoramus, and a sot ! 

It is thus an incidental result of this, as of 
every Presidential election, that whoever be chosen 
passes to the supreme power branded by nearly 
half of those he is to govern as a man more fit for 
the common gaol than for the Executive Mansion. 
Nearly half the nation must, for four years, bow 
to the rule of a man they have declared unworthy 
to be received in decent society ! 
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IX. 

Such furious denunciations, such hurthngof vile 
accusations, such deep curses, as have attended tlie 
Presidential race-course, move me to declare, as a 
Republican, that I would gladly exchange the 
office thus recklessly sought for a nominal throne 
like that of England, whose occupant should con- 
sent to be a mere antiquarian symbol. The cost 
of the Queen may be onerous, but it may be paid 
in money — the Presidential election costs, not only 
the same money, but the good fame of thousands 
of eminent men. In the Grant-Greeley canvass, 
besides the charges against the principals already 
alluded to, the most prominent supporters of each 
have been equally subjected to accusations affect- 
ing their personal honour. A dozen eminent 
-Senators, and as many Representatives, have been 
charged with having received bribes in specified 
instances. The Vice-President of the United 
States has been denounced as having sold his 
official influence to a railway corporation for money. 
■ The Speaker of the House of Representatives 
^B stands accused of the same offence ; and hundreds 




of politicians have had scandals made up, or r 
up, to be sources of bitterness and distress to 
themselves and their families for the rest of their 
lives. Political agents have gone through the 
country, as it were, with buckets of tar, and with 
commands to blacken the character of every an- 
tagonist. And to this must be added the demorali- 
sation of the people by that wholesale bribery 
which rarely fails to make each Presidential election 
a monument of fraud. 

All this indicates the unhealthiness of such a 
competition in a Republic. It revives the bitter- 
ness of the old wars of succession in Europe. It 
would be impossible if the prize were only the 
privilege of doing patriotic service to the country. 
It would disappear if each candidate were aspiring 
simply to some tenth part of the glory which 
crowns a President, and even that to be associated 
with a preponderant amount of toil and responsi- 
bility. 

X. 

The notion of the need, or theoretical propriety, 
of individual headship in a nation is a superstition; 
and it cannot be too speedily discarded by Re- 
publicans who are, essentially, political rationalists. 
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The progress of enlightened freedom has de- 
monstrated that it requires many individual heads I 
to make the head of a nation. In the ratio in I 
which just and wise government is attained, the I 
Monarch — if one has been inherited — must fade | 
into an historical emblem, must remain, if at all, 
only as the device of a flag, while the real sovereign I 
advances in the Cabinet. It is in this combination 1 
of special capacities related to every national I 
interest that the Republic must find the various 
cerebral functions necessary to constitute the head 
of a people. 



DELUSIVE DIPLOMACY. 



About fifteen years ago, the American people 
began to feel it a scandal that its representatives 
should be appearing at foreign Courts in cos- 
tumes which had no sort of relation to the J 
institutions of their country. What had a plain 
Republic to do with a dress denoting homage i 
to the pomp and glitter of royalty ? So the j 



edict went forth that the foreign representadv 
of the United States should appear in palaces j 
elsewhere only in the dress of Republican citizen^ 
Consternation among the functionaries in questi 
was the result. Curious stories went back 
America of how one Foreign Minister was mis-- 
taken for a servant, another refused admission to 
a royal drawing-room, and how one and all ap- 
peared in the mediaeval masquerade as black notes 
of admiration amid pictorial sentences. 

If decorated door-keepers perceived that the 
Republicans in evening dress were out of place 
amid the Court dresses, those representatives no 
less felt themselves out of place ; and loud were 
the complaints returned to Washington, and the 
entreaties that the privilege of wearing the more 
imposing costume might be restored. But the 
complaints were heard with smiles, and with a 
certain satisfaction that some check seemed to have 
been given to the usual transformation of American 
Republicans into snobs. 

But during all that discussion it seems to have 
occurred to but few that the wearing of Court- 
costumes by Republican Ambassadors was an 
anomaly because the Ambassador himselt was an 
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anomaly. The privilege of passing four years m 
a foreign capital, with a substantial salary and 
nothing to do, was too attractive for Ambassadors 
and Ministers to write home the confession that j 
they were shams. So they have continued to write 
home ponderous letters about European politics, 
essays on foreign Governments, and the like, for j 
the perusal and enjoyment of the public printers i 
who issue the annual volume of ' Diplomatic Cor- 
respondence.' 

The revelation that the American Minister I 
abroad is a sham has had to come from the foreign 
countries themselves, and the most notable expo- 
sure has been frankly made by the English Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in his speech at Glasgow, 
on September 26, 1872. Referring to the Arbi- 
tration at Geneva, Mr. Lowe said : 

' There is one observation that was forced upon I 
me in the case of these negotiations, and that is 
this: Thefactthat thcSenateof the UnitedStatcs 1 
is the body which must ukimately ratify every j 
treaty forms a difficulty in the way of negotia- 
tions of the most dangerous and perplexing nature, i 
and one that will, one day or another, unless it is I 
corrected, involve the United States in tha 




greatest possible difficulty. The great men wM 
framed the Constitution of America thought— 
sensibly, as it appears on the first blush of things- 
that it was quite right so important a matter as a 
treaty should receive the confirmation of the 
representatives of the people ; but they failed to 
see what I may call the reflex action which such 
a principle induces. It is this, that when you 
negotiate with the Government of America you 
are not negotiating with a plenipotentiary at all. 
The persons who speak on behalf of the Queen's 
Government can bind the Government to what 
they say ; but the American Government cannot 
bind the people of America, because there is 
always the consent of the Senate to be obtained. 
The consequence is, that the Senate is consulted 
whenever any point is raised ; but the Senate is 
not always in session ; and when it is in session 
it is not, as a deliberating Assembly, bound by 
opinions given without it ; and consequently one 
side is bound by what it proposes, while the other 
is at liberty to change it constantly. It really 
involves this, that in these matters the Senate 
should be consulted, and should give its opinion at 
every step, and that is the way we must account for 
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the failure of the previous attempts at negotiation. 1 
by Mr. Reverdy Johnson and Mr. Motley, because! 
those were treaties negotiated by the Government,. 1 
while the Senate had not given an opinion upon J 
them, and had a right to repeal them. I mention J 
this, not for the purpose of criticising the Govern- 
ment of America — which I know very well, from I 
my own experience, is not very palatable to the.| 
Americans — but for our own guidance, because! 
there are a great many gentlemen who think it! 
would be a good plan that no treaty should be! 
allowed to come into effect till it received the sane- 1 
tion of Parliament. No proposition can be morej 
plausible, none more dangerous, because the effectJ 
would be that we should be obliged to obtain the^ 
sanction of Parliament before we negotiated,] 
instead of after negotiating ; and anything like a 1 
public discussion, by a deliberative Assembly, of 1 
a treaty would be almost sure to be fatal to its J 
conditions. I beg those who are naturally capti- 
vated by such a proposal to consider that when you J 
say such an assent ought to be necessary, you J 
cannot limit the functions of Parliament to that>I 
but it involves tlie entanglement of Parliament as 1 
a party in the negotiations, and as a party to every J 
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step, which, in the case of a large deliberatUi 
body, is absohitely impossible.' 

No doubt this criticism will be met in Americi 
with some star-spangled resentment, and some 
indignant screams from the national eagle ; but 
any momentary humiliation that a thoughtful and 
honest Republican of the United States may feel 
that it should be left to a foreign statesman to call 
the attention of the world to so obvious a truth 
must be speedily lost in the sense of gratitude to 
the brave man who has had the courage and can- 
dour to do so with plainness and force. 



II. 

I will not pause here to consider whether it be 
true, as Mr. Lowe maintains, that satisfactory' 
negotiations for treaties with foreign powers are 
incompatible with the anterior discussion of their 
conditions by a deliberative Assembly. It seems 
to me plain that in a rightly constituted Govern- 
ment a Council of Ministers, chosen by the Legis- 
lature and responsible to it, would be able to 
combine the advantages of representative delibe- 
ration with those of executive competency. Such 



a Council would be a Parliament in little, and 
would be a safe Commission to which some 
degree of legislative authority might be entrusted 
for exceptional purposes. It is a main advantage 
of the English Constitution that the Parliament 
may ratify a treaty and on the same day turn out 
the Ministry that made it. No Government will 
be likely under such circumstances to act in viola- 
tion of the right or honour of the nation which it 
can only command by obedience. 

Mr. Lowe has wisely refrained from pointing- 
America to the method of England as the means 
of avoiding the dangers he foresees for her style 
of diplomacy. The adoption of such a method 
would imply a fundamental modification of the 
American Constitution. No man in the United 
States would consent to have himself bound by 
the action of any agent sent abroad by the Presi- 
dent and responsible only to that most irrespon- 
sible of all officials. The President may appoint 
an Ambassador without even consulting those pri- 
vate clerks who are euphemistically called his 
Cabinet. His appointee will be invariably con- 
firmed by the Senate, because otherwise the oppo- 
sition would be subjected to retaliation when its 
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own President should be elected and its own 
adherents be asking for senatorial confirmation to 
high offices. An appointment by the President 
must be an outrageously corrupt one for the 
Senate to refuse its consent to it. The Ambas- 
sador once appointed shares the irresponsibility of 
the Executive. And with a record of Presidents 
who have made Mexican Wars, Kanzas Wars, 
Slavehunting Bills, Filibustering Raids, and the 
like, it would be simple madness in the American 
people to consent that their policy toward other 
nations should be controlled by the word of an 
individual at Washington or his agent in foreign 
lands. 

So long as the appointing power of the Presi- 
dent remains without substantial check, the ques- 
tion in America will rather be how to extend to 
the representatives of the people a share in the 
treaty-making power now monopolised by the 
Senate, whose servility to the Executive in such 
matters has become almost normal. 

A Republic can be able to deal freely and 
finally with other Governments when its Adminis- 
tration represents the Congress itself, in smaller 
dimension, and in perpetual session. The imme- 



diate responsibility of every functionary is its only 
security. 

But beyond this there is a question of hardly 
inferior importance relating to the necessary atti- 
tude of a Republic towards the diplomatic method 
of monarchical countries. In its international 
affairs the question of form is of the utmost impor- 
tance. America has decided that her foreign 
representatives shall not masquerade in costumes 
taken from the wardrobe of privileged classes. 
But these costumes are only symbols. Is it not \ 
even more inconsistent that a Republic shall join 
in the circle of diplomacy arranged by monarchs 
claiming the right to carry on bargains affecting i 
the interests of their subjects without consultation . 
with those subjects ? The Republican diplomatist 
is necessarily a counterfeit of the real diplomatist. 
He is under false colours. But make him a reality 
— make him the extended hand of the Republic— 
and he is all the more out of place in the bazaar 
where the rights of peoples are bought and sold. 
by crowned heads. It is difficult for the Repub- j 
lican to reside among such without catching some | 
of their habits. The superstition which preserves ] 
diplomacy may very easily slide into the practice 1 
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of duplicity which has been its historical physi- 
ognomy. 

It is a centra! law of the Republic that it. can 
have no ' Reasons of State.' 

There may, indeed, arise cases where a Re- 
public must have dealings with foreign countries. 
Avoiding all such negotiations with autocratic 
Powers as are inconsistent with the duty each 
Republic owes to humanity, refusing absolutely 
to become an ally of any oppressor against the 
denied rights of a people, there are, nevertheless, 
cases in which it may be necessary for the welfare 
of mankind that even autocratic Governments shall 
be recognised and dealt with. Summum jus 
su7nma injuria. But that such negotiations shall 
be as clean and just as possible, let the Re- 
publican Ambassador reside at home. If the Re- 
public has anything to transact with a foreign 
nation, let its Messenger start with the spirit of 
his countiy still fresh upon him. Let him not be 
trained to smoothness of tongue and ingenuity 
in indirection in the atmosphere of aristocra- 
cies. Let the Republic select its wise and 
sufficient man for each such task as it may arise ; 
let him go to the foreign capital as the voice and 



seal of his country ; let him drive to the door of 
Cabinet or palace in his cab, transact his affair, and 
then return home. 



CONCLUSION. 

One of the ablest of the founders of the 
American Republic has left It on record that 
a considerable part of the Constitution of that 
country was passed by the Convention with undue 
haste, owing to an apparently trivial circumstance. 
The Convention was sitting in a crowded room, in 
a dusty city, and under the heat of midsummer. 
These disagreeable circumstances were rendered 
almost intolerable by the infliction of a plague of 
gnats, which so stung the distinguished gentlemen 
through the thin stockings in which their legs 
were encased in those days, that their attention 
could hardly be given to the weighty matters 
before them, and they were only too eager to com- 
promise their differences, and hasten to their re- 
spective homes. 

This little army of gnats, it is to be feared, was 
a formidable reinforcement to the reactionists of 
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the Convention, and their stings have been felt 
throughout American history. 

When America shall have swept away the old 
State limits, and divided her territory into equal 
electoral districts ; when she shall have empowered 
every such district to govern itself in its local 
interests, and to obtain a share in guiding the 
nation at large ; when every respectable minority 
shall have an influence in the Legislature propor- 
tionate to its numbers and ability ; when evei*y 
representative of the nation meets every other face 
to face in debate, in one Chamber and on equal 
terms ; when there shall be no artificially eminent 
office or rank ; when there shall be no imitation of 
alien systems at home or abroad — then will 
America be what it has never )^et been, a Re- 
public, and Republicanism throughout the world 
may then fearlessly consent to be judged by the 
character and working of Transatlantic institutions. 
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a Dweller in the Wilderness^ By James A. Nobl£. 
Crown Svo, 6.t. 

XIX. 

A TREATISE ON EELAPSING FEVER. By R. T. Lyons, 
Assist ant- Surgeon Bengal Army. Small Post Svo, -js. (hL 

XX. 

ScBond Edition. 
HERMANN AGHA: An Eastern Narrative. EyW.GlFFORD 
Palgrave, Author of "Travels in Central Arabia," etc 
1 vols.. Crown Svo. Cloth, extra gilt iBj. 
"Reads like a tale of life, with all its incidents. The young will 
take lo It for its We portions, the older for its descriptions, soine in this 
day for its Arab philosophy." — Athmsum, 

The cardinal merit, however, of the alotyis, lo our thinking, the 
eiqnifate simplicity and purity of ihe love portion. There isa positive 
fragrance as of newly-mown hay about it, as compared with the 
artificially perfumed passions which are detailed to us with such gnsto by 



n their endless volumes." — Obtervcr. 
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XX r, 
NOEJIAll' MACLEOD, D.D.: A Contribution towards tis 

Biography. By ALEXANDER STRAHAN. 1j. 
','■ Reprinted, wilh numerous Atidilions and many Illustrations from 
Sketches by Dr. Madeod, from the Contemporary Rcviair. 

XXII. 
LIVES OF ENGLISH POPULAR LEADERS. No. i. Stephen 
Langton, By C. EDMUND MAURICE. Crown 8vo. js.dd. 
" The volume contains many interestine details, including some 
important documentE. It will umply repay Hiose vrho read it, whether 
as a chapter of the constitutional history of England or as the life of a 
great Englishman." — Speclalor. 

"Mr. Maurice his written a very interesting hoolt, which may be 
read with equal pleasure and profit." — Mcming Post. 



Second Edition. 
THOUGHTS FOE THE TIMES. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

M.A., Author of " Music and Morals," etc. Crown 8vo. 

IS. bd. 
Intkoditctory.^I. Th? Liberal Clergy. God. — II. Conception 
III. Experience. Christian IT v. —IV. Character. V. History. The 
Bible.— VI. Essence. VII. Doctrine. The Articles.— VIII. The 
Trinity. Original Sin. IX. Predestination. The Churrh. LlFE.- 
X. Pleasure, XI. Sacrifice. WOKSHIP.— XII. The Lord's Day. 
XIII. Preaching. Conclusion. — XIV. The Law of Progress. 

XXIV. 

SIX PRIVY COITNCIL JUDGMENTS-IS 50-1872. Anno- 
tated by W.G.Brooke.M. A., Barrister-at-Law. Cr.Bvo. gs. 

r. Gorham 7}. Bishop of Exeter. — 2. Westerton v. Liddell. — 3. 
Williams v. Bishop of Salisbury, and Wilson v. Feudal.— 4. Martin v. 
Slackonochie. — 5. Hibbeit v. Purchos. — 6. Sheppard v. Bennett. 

XXV. 

From thi Author's latest Stereotyped EdUicn. 

MISS YOUMANS' FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. Designed 
to cultivate the observing powers of children. New and 
Enlarged Edition, with 300 Engravings. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

65, Cornhill, and 12, Palernosler Row, London. 




AN ESSAY (_ 

POWEBS Of CHILDEEH, Especially in connection with 
the Study of Doiany. By Eliza A. YoDMANS, of New 
York. Edited, «-ith Notes and a Supplement on the Ex- 
tension of the Principle to Elementary Intellectual Training 
in General, by Joseph Payne, Fellow of the College of 
Preceptors: Author of "Lectures on the Science and Art 
of Education," etc. Crown 8vo, w. 6tf. 
" The little book, now onder notice, is expressi}' designed to make 
the earliest ioslinction of cbildren a mental discipline. Miss Yonmani 
presents in her work the ripe rraults of edacatiorial eiperience reduced 
to a system, wisely coDceiving that an edncation — even the roost 
elementary — should be r^arded as a discipline of the mental powers, 
and that the facts of external nature supply the most suitable materials 
for this description in the case of cluldren. She has applied that 
principle to the study of botany. This study, according to her just 
notions on the subject, is to be fundamentally based on the exercise of 
the pupil's own powers of observation. He is to see and examine the 
properties of plants and flowers at iirst hand, not merely to be infbnned 
of what olheia have seen and examined." — FallMidl Gautte. 

X XVII. 

ALEXIS DE TOCaUEVlLLE. Correspondence and Con- 
versations with Nassau W. Senior, from 1833 to 1S59, 
Edited by Mrs. M. C. M. SIMPSON. Two Vols., Lai^e 
PostSvo. 21J. 
" An extremely interesting book, and a singularly good illustration of 
the value which, even in an age of newspapers and magazines, memoirs 
have xnd will ^ways continue to have for the purposes of history." — 
Saturday Rniiem. 

"A boolt replete with knowledge and thought." — Quarterly RevUa. 

" Another of those interesting journals in which Mr. Senior has, as 

it were, crystallized the sayings of some of those many remarkable men 

with whom he came m contact." — Morning Post. 

XXVIII. 

Second Edition. 
IN aUEST OP COOLIES. A South Sea Sketch. By Jame^ 
L. A. Hope. Crown 8vo, with ij Illustrations from 
Sketches by the Author, Price bs. 
Mr. Hope'ii description of the natives is graphic and amusing, and 
the book is altogether well worthy of peruBnl." — Standard. 
" Lively and clever sketches. "—<4M(wiF«fli. 
" This agreeably written and amusingly illustrated volume." — Public 

65, Cornhill, and 12, Paternoster Raw, London, 
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XXIX. 

OVER VOLCANOES ; OB, THROffOH FEAUCE AND SPAIN 
IN 1871, By A. Kingsman. Crown Svo. los. 6d. 

"The writer's tone is so pEeasant, his language is so good, and his 
•ipirits are so fresh, buuyaiit, and exhilarating, that you lind yourself 
inveigled into reading, for the Chousand-and-liiBC time, a. descripticm of 
a Spanish hull-fight.''— ///Hjfrafaf Londait News. 

"The adventures of our tourisls are related with a good deal of 
pleasantly and humorous dash, which make the narrative agreeable 
reading.— Aiii/ji Opinuitt. 

" A work which we cordially recommend to such readers as desire 
■y know something of Spain as she is to-day. Indeed, so fresh and 
original is it, that we could have wished that it had beea a bigger book 
"' — it is." — Uteraty World. 



ROUND THE WORLD IN 1870. A Volume of Travels, with 
Maps. By A. D. CARLISLE, B.A., Trin. Coll,, CamD. 
Demy Svo, 16^. 

" Makes one understand how going round the world <s to be done in 
Ihc quickest and pleasanleat manner, ami how Ibe brightest and most 
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interesting features of nature and the most interesting 
teristics of man, and all for its own sake. " — Spalator. 

— only commend, which we do very heartdy, an eminently 
■eadable book." — British Quarterlji Review. 



Second Edition. 

THE NILE WITHOUT A DRAGOMAN. By Frederic 

Eden, In one vol., crown Svo, cloth, ys. bd. 

"Should any of our readers care to imitate Mr. Eden's example, and 

sh to see things with their own eyes, and shift for themselves, next winter 

Upper Egypt, they will find this hook avcry agreeable guide."— Timis. 

"Gives, within moderate compass, a suggestive description of the 

charms, curiosities, dangers, and discomforts of the Nile voyage." — 

SaturdiPf Review. 

" We have in these pages the most minute description of life as it 
appeared on the bants of the Nile ; all that could be seen or vpas worth 
seeing in nature or in art Ls here pleasantly and graphically set down. 
, It is a book to read during an autumn holiday." — Spectator. 

65, CgrnliUl, and iz, PaUrnostcr Row, Louden. 
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XXX II. 

Second Edition. 

SCRIPTURE LANDS IN CONNECTION WITH THEIR 

HISTORY. Uy G. S. Drew, M.A., Vicar of Trinity, 

Lambeth, Authorof" Reasons of Faith." Bevelled boards, 

8vo, price loj'. bd. 

"Mr. Drew has invented a new method of illustrating Scripture 

history — from observation of the countries. Instead of nairoling liis 

travels and refeiriag torn time to time to the facts of sacred history 

belonging to the different countries, he writes an outline history oT the 

Hebrew nation from Abraham downwards, with special reference lo the 

vaiious points in which the geogiaphy illustrates the history. The 

advantages of this plan are obvious. Mr. Drew thus gives os not a 

mere imitation of ' Sinai and Palestine,' but a view of the sauiE subject 

from the other side ... He is veir successful in picturing to his 

readers the scenes before his own mind. The position of Abraham in 

Palestine is portrayed, both socially and geographically, with great 

vigour. Mr. Drew has given an admirable account of the Hebrew 

sojourn in Egypt, and has done mach to popularize the newly-acquired 

knowledge of Assyria in connection with the two Jewish kingdoms. 

Saturday Kenicm. 

XXXIII. 

ECHOES OP A FAMOUS TEAR. By Harriet Parr, 
Author of "The Life of Jeanne d'Are,"" In the Silver Age," 
etc. Crown 8vo, 8j. dd. 
" A graceful and touching, as well as truthful account of the Franco- 
Prussian War. Those who are in the habit of reading books lo children 
will find this at once instructive and delightfui."— /^i^/ii: Opinion. 

" Miss Parr has the great gift of charming simplicity of style ; and il 
children are not interested in her book, many of their seniors wii! be,'' — 
British Quarltrly Revine. 

XX XIV. 
Second Edition. 
THE SECRET OF LONQ LIFE. Dedicated by special per- 
mission to Lord St. Leonards. Large crown 8vo, 5^. 
" A charming little volume, written with singular felicity of style and 
illustration. " — Tima. 

' ' A very pleasant little book, which ij always, whether it deal in 
paradox or earnest, cheerfid, genial, scholarly."— ^i^'i'*''- 

' ' The bold and striking character of the whole conception is entitled 
to the wannest admiration."— /"c// Mall Gazilte. 

"We should recommend our readers to get this book . , , 
because they will be amused by the jovial miscellaneous and cultured 
gossip with which he strews his pages." — British Quarterly Herifoi. 

65, Cornhill, aiid it, Paternoster Row, London. 



XXXV. 

JOURNALS KEPT IN FRANCE AND ITALY, FROM 1848 
TO 1853. With a Sketch of the Revolution of 1848. JJv 
the late Nassau William Senior. Edited by his daugh- 
ter, M. C. M. Simpson, in two vols., post Svo, 24s. 
" The present volume gives us conversations with some of the most 
prominent men in the political history of FiBjice and Italy ... as 
well as with others whose names are not so familiar or are hidden under 
initials. Mr. Senior has the art of inspiring all men with frankness, 
and of persuading them to put themselves unreservedly in his hands 
without fear of private cireuli tion. " — AiAeiUfum. 

"The book has a genuine historical value." — Saliirday Revifta. 
"No better, more honest, and more readable view of the state of 
political society during the existence of the second Republic could well 
be looked iar. ^Examinir. 

XXXVI. 

Second Edition, 
CATHOLICISM AND THE VATICAN. With a Narrative of 
the Old Catholic Congresses at Munich and Cologne. Uy J. 
LOWRY Whittle, A.M., Trin. Coa, Dublin. Crowu Svo, 
4J. &/. 
" We cannot follow the author through his graphic and lucid sketch 
of the Catholic movement in Germany and 6f the Munich Congress, at 
which he was present ; but we may cordially recommend his book to 
all who wLsh to follow the course of the movement." — Salurdny Hcvinu. 
"A valuable and phdosophic contribution 10 the solution of one of 
the greatest q^ueslions of this stirring age." — Chiirdi Tima. 

XXXVII. 

NAZARETH; ITS LIFE AND LESSONS. In small Svo, 
cloth, sj. By the Author of "The Divine Kingdom on 
Earth as it Is in Heaven," 

"In Him was life, and tin life ^Bas the light of men." 
"A singularly reverent and beautiful hook; the style in which it 
is written is not less chaste and attractive than its subject." — Daily 
Tdigrapk. 

" Perhaps one of the most remarkable books recently issued in the 
n'hole range of EngUsh theology. . . . Original in design, calm 
and appreciative in lan^age, noble and elevated in style, this book, we 
venture to think, will live. — Charckman's Magazine. 

65, Cornhill^ and 12, FaUrnoster Row, London. 
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deal with a volume of any 

latigfaclory as Ihia. Published aDonymonsIj 

diviae to vhom the authorship would not he a credit. . - . Not the 

least or its merits is the perfect simpiidty and clearness, conjoined with 

■ cenain massive beauty, of its style." — Literary Churchman. 

" A high purpose and a devout spirit characteriie this worlt. It is 
thoughlfin and eloquent. . . . The most valuable and snweslive chapter 
IB entitled ■ Fnlfilment in Ijfe and Ministry of Christ,' t^ich is full of 
original thinking ndmirahly ex pressed. "^i'r//iiA Qiuirterly Kaiiaa, 



rORTHCOMIN 



CIVIL SEETICE. By J. T. Li^ado. Author of " Matilfl 
Reynhart." 2 vols. 

VA2IESSA, By the Autlior of " Thomasina," &c 

V. * 

THE aUEEN'S SHILLINa. By Capt. Arthcr GRlFFr 
Author of " Ptccai-i ; or, Gtotfrey Siujlcton's "" 



CHESTEKIiEIGH. By Ansley Convers. 

VII. 

SaTJTRE SILCHESTER'S WHIM. By Mortimer CoLt-iij 
Author of "Mnrquis and Merchant," "The FrincC 
Clririce," &c. 3 vols. 

65, Cornhill, and 12, PaUrnoiter Row, London. 



WHAT 'TIS TO LOVE. By the Author of " Flora Adair, 
" Tlie Value of Fosterstown," etc. Three vols. 



The author of this story enjoys a high reputalion in Germany; and 
both English and German critics have spoken in terms of the warmest 
praise of this and her previous stories. She has been called "The 
'George Eliot' of Germany." 

X. 

TOO LATE. By Mrs. Newman. Two vols., crown 8vo. 

XI. 

LIBETTE'S VENICFRE. Dy Mrs. Russell Grav. Two 
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OPP THE SKELIMJS. By Je, 

Romance.) In four vols. 



By HeSBA StRETTON, 
;c. [Jusl out. 



HONOR BLAKE; THE STORY OF A PLAIN WOMAN. 

By Mrs. Keatinge, Author of " English Homes In India." 
Two vols., crown Svo. VJ"^^ ""'■ 

IV. 
THE SPINSTERS OP BLATCHINGTON. By Mar. 
Travers. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 
' ' A pretty story. In all respects deserving ol a favourable recep- 
tion ."— Gz-fl/iiV. 

■' A boolt ofmore than average merit, and worth reading, — Eiamiaer. 

65, Cornhill, and 12, Paternoster Row, London. 
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THE PEINCESS CLAEICE. A STOBT OF 1871. 

Mortimer Collins. Two vols., crown Svo. 

"Mr. CoUina has produced n. readable book, amusingly chttracler. 

There is good desctiptioo of DevonsliirE scenery ; and lastly ihere is 
Clarice, a moat successful heroine, who niust speak lo [he reader for 
herself." — Alkenaum. '"^ 

" Very readable and amusing. "We would especially give an honod 
-able mendon to Mr. Collins's ' vtrs de sotiili,' the writing ' ' 
almost become a lost a«." — Pall Mall Goietti. 

■' A bright, flesh, aod original book, with which w 

genuine novel-readers lo become acquainted at the earliest opportunity." 
— Slandard. 

VI. 
A GOOD MATCH. By Amelia Perrier. Author of 

Culpa." Two vols. [yusl cut. J 

" Racy and lively." — Athenaum. 
" Agreeably written." — Public Opinion. 

" As pleasant and readable a novel as we have seen this sense 
Exaotiner. 

" This clever and amusing novel." — PaU Mall CazilU. 

VII. 

THOMASINA. By the author of " Uorotliy," " De Cri 
etc. Two vols., crown 8vq. [7''ri » 

"We would liken it lo a finished and delicate cabinet picture, 1 
which there is no brilliant colour, and yet all is harmony ; in which ^ 
line is without its purpose, but all contribute tu the unity of iHe w 
— Alhmauni. 

"For the delicacies , of character- drawii^. for play of incident, S 
for finish of style, we must refer our readers lo the story itself; T 
perusal of which they cannot fail to derive both interest and 
metiU"— Daily Nnus. 

'■ This undeniably pleasing &loiy."^Pall Mall Caselie. 



THE STORY OF SIE EDWAED'S WIFE. By Hamilt(^ 

Marshall, Author of " For Very Life." One vol., crow 

8vo. [Just ouLI 

"There are many clever conceits in it, . . . Mr. Hnm: 
Marshall proves in ' Sir Edward's Wife ' that he can tell a s 
closely and pleasantly." — Pall Mall Gasctte. 
"A quiet gracelul little story." — Sfeclalor. 

65, Carnhil/, and 12, Fatcrnatcr Row, London. 




LIHKED AT LAST. By F. E. Bunnett. One vol, crown 
8vo. 

" ' Linlted at Last ' contains so much of pretty description, nntiiral 
incident, and delicate porlraitare, that the reader who once lakes it up 
will not be inclined to relinquish it without concluding tlie volume. "^ — 
Morning Fait. 

"A very charming story." — Jolin Bull. 



PEEPLEHTY. By Sydney Mostyn. Three vols., crown 
Svo. [Just out. 

"Shows much lucidity, much power of portraiture, and no incon- 
sitlerable sense of bxtmo\ti."~Examinei: 

" The literary workmanship is good, aod the story forcihly and 
graphically told. — Daily Nemi. 

" Written with very considerahle power, the plot is original and 
. . . worked out with great cleverness and sustained Interest." — 
Standard. 



CKUEL AS THE GRAVE. By the Countess von Bothmer. 
Three vqIs., crown Svo. 

" ycalousy is citulas the Gravt." 

"The Wise Man's molto is prefixed loan interesting, though some- 
what tragic story, by the Countess von Bolhmer. , , . Her German 
prince, with his chivalrous aflection, his disinterested patriotism, and his 
Eoldierljke sense of duty, is no unworthy type of a national character 
which has lately given the world many instances of old-fashioned 
heroism. ' '■ — A thenieum. 

" An agreeable, unaffected, and eminently readable novel." — Daily 

XII. 
HEE TITLE OF HONOUR. By Holme Lee. One vol, 
crown Svo. (Second Edition.) 

" It is unnecessary to recommend tales of Holme Lee's, for they are 
well known, and all more or less lilted. But this book far exceeds 
even our favourites, Sylvan Holt's Daughter, Kathie Brandt, and 
Thorney Hall, because with the interest of a pathetic story is nnited 
the value of a definite and high purpose. "— 5^iii/or. 

"A most exijuisitely written story.' — '' — '-' ' 



— Literaiy Cktirthman. 
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BRAVE MEN'S FOOTSTEPS. A Book of Example 
Anecdote for Young People. By the EDITOR of " M 
who have Risen." With Illustrations. Crown 8vc 



Josiah Wedgwood — the Man of 
Energy. 

Granrille Sharp — the Negro's 
eatlieat Friend. 

Richard Cobden — Ihe Interna- 
tiona] Man. 

Dr. William Smith— the Father 
of English Geology. 

Andrew Reed— the Slay of the 
Hopeless. 



Michael Faraday — the Refinecl 
Philosopher. 

Thomas Wright— the Prison Phi- 
lanthropist. 

Joseph Paxtoa — the Gardener 
Architect. 

The Early Life of the Ute Prince 
Consort. 

Etc., etc 



yiin ready, gill ilolh nndgill idga. prici 7!. 6rf., Ihe Volume fir t%-j±. cf 

GOOD WORDS FOE THE TOTTNG. ContaininE Numerous 
Contributions by ^ 



And aboul One Hundred and Fifty lUns. 
J. MAHONEY. 



THE LITTLE WOHDER-HOEN. By Jean Ikgelow. A 
Second Series of " Stoiics told to a Child." ij Illustra- 
tions. Cloth gilt, 3\. 6;/. 



■ Author of " Lilliput Lev^e." 
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JEAN JAROUSSEAU, THE PASTOR OF THE DESERT. 

From the French of EUGENE Pelletan. Translated by 

Colonel E. P. DE L'Hoste. In fcap. 8vo, with an engraved 

frontispiece, price 5,f. 

"There is a poetical simplicity and picturesqueness ; the notleat 

heroism; unpretentious religion; pure love, and the spectacle of a 

household brought up in the fear of the Lord. . . . The whole 

story has an air of quaint antiquity amilar to that which Invests with a 

chann more easily felt than descritied the site of some splendid rain." — 

Itlustraltd London Ncios. 

" A touching record of the stni^les in the cause of religious liberty 

9 rtnl innn."--(7r(i*Aic 
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VICTORIES AND DEFEATS. An attempt to explain the 
causes which have led to them. An Officer's Manual 
By Col. R. P. Anuekson. Demy 8vo. [In preparation. 



Shortly will be published : 
STUDIES IN THE NEW INFANTRY TACTICS. By 

Major W. von -Schereff. Translated from the German. 

65, Comhill, and is, Paiernosler R&tv, London. 
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THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIEST ARMY TO '_ 

CAPITULATION OF METZ. By Von Schell, Major in 

ihe Chief General Staff, with Maps, including one of Mcti, 

and of the country around, which will be t!ie"most jjerfect 

yet published of that district. In demy 8vo. Uniform with 

the above. [/« preparation. 

*,* The most important events descrihed in Ihla work are the battles 

of Spichem, those before Mel2 on the 14th ajid iSth August, and (on 

this point nothing authEDtic haa yet been published) the history of the 

mvEslment of Metz (battle of Noisseville). 

This work, however, possesses a greater importance than that derived 
from these pohits, Bei^ause it represents for the Grst time from the official 
documents the geneialship of Von Steinmetz. Hitherto we bare had 
no exact reoorls on the deeds and motives of this celebrated ceneral. 
IS the special object of unfolding catefuUy the reli 
■mmanderottl "■ ■ ■ .... 

which he drew up, and the 



THE OPERATIONS OF THE GERMAN ARMIES IN 
FRANCE, FROM SEDAN TO THE END OF THE 
WAR OF 1870-1. With large Official Map. From the 
Journals of the Head-Quarters Staff. By Major WiLUAM 
Blume, of the Prussian Ministry of War. Translated by 
E. M. Jones, Major aoth Foot, late Professor of Military 
History, Sandhurst. Demy 8vo, Price gj. 
"The work of Major von Blume in its English dress forms the most 
valuable oddition to our stock of warks upon the war that our press has 
put forth. Major Blnme writes with a dear conciseness mach wanting 
in niiny of bis country's historians, and Major Jones has done himself 
and his original alike justice by his vigorous yet correct translation of 
the excellent volume on which he has laboured. Our space forbids our 
doing more than commendmg it earnestly as the latsX authentic and 
instructive narrative of the second section of the war that has yet ap- 
peared." — Saturday Revicvi. 

" The hook is of absolute necessity to the military student. ■ . . 
The work b one of high merit and . . . has the advantage of being 
rendered into fluent English, and is accompanied by an excellent mili- 
tary map." — United ScrvUe Catcl/t. 

" The work of transhition has been well (lone ; the expressive Ger- 
man idioms have been rendered into clear nervous English without 
losing any of their original force ; and in nole.i, prefaces, and introduc- 
tions, much additional mformation has been given. "^ — Alhetiaum, 

65, Cornhill, and iz, Falermskr Ron', London. 
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THE OPEEATIONS OF THE SOUTH ARMY IN 
JAMTJABY AND FEBRUARY, 1871. Compiled from 
the Official War Documents of the He ad- Quarters of the 
Southern Army. By Count HERMANN von Wartens- 
LEBEN, Colonel in the Prussian General Staff. Translated 
by Colonel C. H. von Wright. Demy 8vo, with Maps. 
Uniform with the above. Price 6^. 

V[. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF THE FIRST ARMY IN NORTHERN 
FRANCE. (Against Faidherbe.) By Colcncl Count HER- 
MANN VON Wartensleben, Chief of the .Staff of the First 
Army. In demy 8vo. Uniform with the above. 

[/« preparation. 
N.B. — It is believed that General BEAUCHAMr Walkek, of Berlin, 
will translate this work. 



TACTICAL DEDUCTIONS FROM THE WAR OF 1870-1- 

By Captain A. von BoGUSLAWSKi. Translated by Col- 

LuMLEV Graham, Late i8th (Royal Irish) Regiment. 

Demy Svo. Uniform with the above. Price 7^. 

" In all essential things, according to our conviction, the author has 

rightly apprehended the lessons of the late war, and his views are a 

guide and criterion that will be of service to every officer-" — Miiitair 

Wechmblatt. 

"Major Boguslawski's tactical deductions from the war are, that 
infantry slill preserve their superiority over cavalry, that open order 
must henceforth be the tnain principles of all drill, and that the chassepoC 
is the best of all small arms for precision. . , . We must, without 
delay, impress brain and forethought into the British Service ; and we 
cannot commence the good worlt loo soon, or better, than by placing 
the two books ('The Operations of the German Armies' and 'Tactical 
Deductions') we have here criticised, in every military lihroiy, and 
introducing them as class-hooks in every tactical school." — Unitid 
Service Gastlti. 



HASTY INTRENCHMENTS. By A. Brialmont, Colonel on 
the Belgian Staff- Translated by Charles A. Empson, 
Lieutenant R.A Nine Plates. Price 6j-. 

65, Cernfii/l, and is, Paternoster Row, London. 
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CAVALRY FIELD DUTY. By Major- Geo era! Von Mirus. 

Translated by CapL FRANK S. RusSELL, 14th (King's) 

Hussars. Crown 8vo, limp clotli, 5^. 
',* This is ihe texl-book of inattuction in the German cavalry, and 
comprises all Ihe details connected with the military duties of cavaliy 
»oldiers on service. The translation is made from a new edition, which 
contains the modifications introduced consequent on Ihe experiences 
of Ihe late war. The great interest That aludents feel in all the German 
mililaiy methods, will, it is believed, render Ihis book especially accept- 
able at the present time. 



THS ARHY OF TEE HOKTH-QERMAN CONFEDERA- 
TION, A brief description of its organization, of the difler- 
ent branches of the Service and their r6U in war, of its 
mode of fighting, etc. By a PRUSSIAN GENERAL. Trans- 
lated from the German by CoL Edward Newdigate. 
Demy 8vo. 5J. 
*,' The authorship of this book was erroneously ascribed to the re- 
nowned General von Moltlie, but there can be little doubt that it was 
written under his immediate inspiration. 



Now ready, an authorised and accurate Translation of 

STUDIES IN LEADING TROOPS. By CoL Von Verdy du 

Vernois. Translated by LieuL H. J. T. HiLDYARD, 71SI 

FooL Parts I. and 11. Demy 8vo, price 6j. 

Notice. — The German publishers of this work desire to make it known 

that ibe author protests against an edition of Part I. which is on sale 

. in England, and which is both an inaccurate and unauthorised transla- 

*.* General Beauckamp Walker says of this work : — "I recom- 
mend the first two numbers of Colonel Von Verdy's 'Studies' lo the 
attentive perusal of ray brother officers. They supply a want which I 
have often felt durmg m; service in this country, namely, a minuter 
tactical d^ail of the minor operations of the war than any but the most 
observant and fortunately placed staff officer is in a position to give. I 
have read and re-read them very carefully, I hope with profit, certainly 

''1 great interest, and believe that practice, in the sense of these 
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DISCIPLINE AND DRILL. Four Lectures delivered to the 
London Scottish Rifle Volunteers. By Captain S. Flood 
Page, Adjutar.t of the Regiment, late 105th Light Infantry, 
and Adjutant of the Edinbui^h Rifle Brigade. Just pub- 
lished. A Cheaper Edition, price is. 
"One of the best .known and coulest-headed af the metropolitan regi- 
ments, whose adjutant moreover has lately published an admirable col- 
leclion of lectures addressed by him to the men of his corps."— Tim^x. 

" The yety uscfiU and mteresting work. . . . Every Volunteer, 
ofRcer or private, will be the better for perusing and digesting the 
plain-spoken truths which Captain Page so firmly, and yet so modestly, 
puts before them ; and we trust that the little book in which they are 
contained will find its way into all parts of Great Britain." — Veiunltir 
Stniitt CaseiU. 



At;THOEisED Translation. 
THE PEANCO-GEEHAN WAE, 1870-71. First part:— 
History of the War to the Downfall of the Empire, First 
Section: — The events in July. Translated from the Ger- 
man Official Account at the Topographical and Statistical 
Department of the War Office. By CapL F. C. H. Clarke, 
R.A, First Section, with Map, now ready. Demy 8vo,3J-. 



TEE SUBSTANIXVE SENIOBITT ARMY LIST. Majors 
and Captains. Containing the Names of all Substantive 
Majors and Captains, Serving upon Full-pay or Retired 
upon Half-pay, arranged according to their Seniority in 
the Service, and in such order as immediately to exhibit 
the standing of every such Major or Captain for Promotion 
in his own Arm of the Service, whether Cavalry, Artillery, 
Engineers, Infantry, or Marines, specifying their particular 
Corps, and distinguishing those holding Higher Brevet- 
rank. By Captain F. B. P. WHITE, 1st W. I. Regiment. 
3vo, sewed, 2x. bd, 

XV. 

THE BENGAL aUARTERLy AEJIIY LIST. Sewed, 15J. 
THE BOMBAY DO. DO. Sewed, gj. 

THE MADRAS DO. DO. Sewed, \2s. 

» 65, Corithili, and 12, FaUrnoskr Raw, London. 




2 A Books PublUhed by Henry S. King &- Co., ^^| 


The Cornhill Library of Fictio^^^B 


It is intended in this Series to produce books of such merit | 
that readers will care to presence them on their shelves. They 
are well printed on good paper, handsomely bound, with a _ 
Frontispiece, and are sold at Che moderate price of ^^^J 


35. Gd. each. ^^^| 


ROBIN gray! By Charles 
CiDBOJJ. With a Frontis- 
piece by Hennessy. [Ready- 


1 

FOR LACE OF OOLS. By 
Charles Gibbon, Auth^^^J 
of " Robin Gray." ^^^| 


11. 

KITTY. Sy Miss M. Be- 

tham-Edwards. [Jlca.iy. 


ABEL BBAEE'S WIFE. 4^H 

John Saunders, Auth^^^H 
" Hircll." ^^^H 


HIRELL. By John Saun- 
ders, Author of "Abel 
Drake's Wife." [Ready. 


GOD'S FROVIDEKC^H 
HOUSE. By Mrs. ^^H 

LiNN.sus Banks. ^^^| 


ONE OP TWO. By J. Hain 
Friswell. Author of " The 
Gentle Life,"eic. 

READY MONEY MORTI- 
BOY. ByJ. S. Rice. 


A FIGHT FOR LIFE. ]^^H 

MoY Thomas. 

X. 

THE HOUSE OF RABY. 
By Mrs. Geoege Hooper, 


Olhtr Standard ffaoels lo/ollew. 1 


65, Cornhill, and 12, Palemostef Rov; London. ^^^H 
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Books PuMshed by Henry S. King &■ Co,, 



Shortly 'will be Re-issued, 'with additions to eadi part, 

W, C. Rennett's Poems, in Five Parts, 

at One Shilling each. 

BABY MAT, THE WORN WEDDING RING, AND OTHEE 

HOME POEMS. With Illustration by WATSON. 

aUEEN ELEANOR'S VENGEANCE, BALLADS, AND 
NARRATIVE POEMS. With mustration by WATSON. 



A Collected Edition, in Five Volumes, of 

THE POETICAL AND PROSE WORKS OF ROBERT 

BUCHANAN. 

III. 

WALLED IN, AND OTHER POEMS. By the Rev. Henry 

J. BULKELY. Cr. 8vo, 5J. {Now ready. 



SONGS OF LIFE AND DEATH. By John Payne, Author 
of " Intaglios," "Sonnets," "The Masque of Shadows," etc. 
Crown 8vo, ^s. [yrisl out. 

65, Comhill, and 12, Paienwster Row, London. 



a6 Books Published by HFenry S. King &• Co., 



SONQS 07 TWO WOBLDS. 

By a New Writer. Fcap. 
Svo, cloih, 51. 



and delicately wrought harmonies oT 
SOIDe of IhoH witlas^—NanniitfimKisI, 
Hank ailk._ 

dclibeiatE ognniau is thai the [ormer 
hyi»)thcsi< 19 the right one II has a 

■■If .tie^e poemj ste the mere preluil« 

dinalion Tor vuH, we Euive in Ihem the 

de»rihing Socralcs ha^ the highest note 
of srilical poetry. "SprcUUi^, Fib, iilk. 



THE LEGENDS OF BT. 

PATRICK, b OTHEE POEMS. 
By Aubrey he Verb, Crown 



debase IhE social ideal, all who think that 
wit should, exalt our standard of though. 

pit°and l^lhe sdrnce"orno^ Ufe.— 
SatHTdayRroim. 

THE IKN OP STRANGE 
HEETmOS, AVS OTa£K 

POEBB. By Mortimer Col- 
lins. Crown Svo, Ji. 



the I 



:d banter which a 



is a sprightly pii 



■ii Strange Moetinfs * 



VI 


isn 




BOS AGONISTES. By £. 












■■The author of llie« verses has 


^ 


cuiion of Felice Orrini,' hns mneh 
e merit, the event celebialed being 



ic fDTCC.^' — AtfuHltUfH. 

THE DREAM AND THE 
DEED, ABS OTHEE F0£M8. 
By Patrick Scott, Author of 
" Foolpalhs Between Two 
Worlds," etc. Fcap. Svo, 

"A hitler and able satire on the vices 

and politiii." — Standard. 

■'Shows real pDclic power coupled 
with evidences of saiincat eneiBy."— 
Edinbtirgh Dail^ RcoieK. 
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Boohs Published hy Rmry S. King i^ Co., 

Life and Works of the 
Rev. FRED. W. ROBERTSON. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 



LIFE AND LETTERS OP THE LATE EEV. FRED, W. 
B0BKBT30H', M.A. Edited by Stopford Brooke, M.A., 
Hon. Chaplain in Ordinaiy to the Queen. Library Edition, in 
demy 8vo, with Steel Portrait. I w. 

A Popular Edition, in one vol., price 6s., is now ready. 

A New Edition, in two volumes, unifonn with the Sermons, price 
71. &/., will be ready shortly. 



SEBIIOKS :— Price 3J-. 6if. per vol. 

First Series .... Small CT 

Second Scries . . . Small ci 

Third Series .... Small cr 

Fourth Series . . . Small ti 



A LECTUKE ON PEED. W. EOBEKTSON, M.A. By the 
Rev. F. A. Noble, delivered before the Young Men's Christian 
Association of Pittsburgh, U.S. u. Sd. 

65, Cornhill, and 13, Patermskr Row, 'London. 



SERMONS BY THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A._ 

Honorary Chaplaiit to Her Majesty tin Quien. 



THE LIFE AMD WORK OF FREDERICK im. 

MAURICE. A. Memorial Sermon. Crown Svo.st 

II. 
CHRIST IN MODERN LIFE. Sermons preache 

James's Chapel, York Street, London. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. -js. dd. 
" Nobly Tearless and singularly strong . . . carries our adnii- 
ritioa tliruughout." — British Quarterly Keviao. 

FREEDOM IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Second 

Edition. Six Sermons suggested by the Voysey Judgment, 

In One Volume. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3J. bd. 

" E»e^ one shpuld read them. No one can be insensible to the 

charm of his style, or the clear logical manner in which he treats his 

Bubjcct."— Ciure/iBian'j Monthly. 

" We have Jo thank Mr. Brooke for a: very clear and conrageoua 
exposilion of theological views, with which we are for the most part in 
full sympathy."— jr^/3/w. 



IV. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. JAMES'S CHAPEL, YORK 

STREET, LONDON. Sixth Edition. Crown Svo. 6j. 
" No one who reads these sermons will wonder that Mr. Brooke is a 

Eeat power in London, that his chapel is thronged, and his followers 
r^e and enthusiastic. They are fiery, eneigetic, impetuous sermons, 
rich with the treasures of a cultivated imaciQatiou." — Guardian. 

" Mr. Brooke's sermons are shrewd and clever, and always readable. 
He is better olf than many preachers, for he has something to say, and 
Bays it."— Churchman's Magasine, 

" A fine specimen of the best preaching of the Episcopal polpit." — 
British Quarterly. 
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■Books on Indian Subjects. 



TKE EUROPEAN IN INDIA. A Hand-book of practical 
information for those proceeding to, or residing in, tlie . 
East Indies, relating to Outfits, Routes, Time for Departure, , 
Indian Climate, etc. By EDMUND C. P. HULL. With & I 
MEDICAL GUIDE FOR ANGLO-INDIANS. Being J 
a compendium of Advice to Europeans in India, relating* 
to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. By R. S. 1 
Maik, M.D., F.R.CS.E., late Deputy Coroner of Madras. 
In one vol., post 8vo, 6^. 
" Full of all sorts of useful information to the English settler or 
vellet in India. " — Standard. 

"One of the most valuable books ever published in Iniiia — valuable 
for its sound information, its careful array or pertinent facts, and its 
sterUng common sense. Il is a publisher's as well as an author's > hit,' 
for it supplies a want which few persons may have discovered, but which 
everybody will at once recognise when once the contents of the book 
have been mastered. The medical part of the work is uivaluable." — 
Calcutta Guardian, 



EASTERH" EXPEEIENCES. Ey L. Bowring, C.S.I., Lord ! 

Canning's Private Secretary, and for many years the Chief | 

Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg. In one vol., demy * 

8vo, idf. Illustrated with Maps and Diagrams. 

" An admirable and exhaustive geographical, political, and industrial I 

survey." — AtAtnienni. I 

"The usefulness of this compact and methodical summary of thftJ 

most authentic information relating to countries whose welfare is in-' 

timately connected with our own, should obtain for Mr. Lewia Bowring')!, 

work a good place among iraatises of its kind, "— ZJaj/f Ncw!, 

"Interesting even to the general reader, but more especially si 

those who may have a special concern in that portion of our Indian ■ 

Empire." — Post, ' J 

" An elaborately got up and carefully compiled work." — Home N'aot, ■ 

6g, Comhill, and 12, Paternoster Sow, London. 



A ICEHOIR OF THE INDIAJI STTSTETS. By Clesient 
R. MarkHAM- Printed by order of Her Majesty's Secre- 
tary of State for India in Council. Imperial 8vo, tot. 6d. 



WESTERN INDIA BEFORE AND DURING THE MUTI- 
NIES. Pictures drawn from Life. By Major-General Sir 
GEORGE Le Grand Jacob, K.C.S.I., C.B. In one vol., 
crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
"The most iaipartaiit contnbulion to theliistory of Westem India 
during the Mutinies, which has yet, in b popular form, been made 
public." — AlhcnoHiti . 

"The legacy of a wise veteran, intent on the benefit of Ws countrymen 
rather than on the acquisition of fame."— ioniA^u and China Eiprtss. 

"Few men more competent than himself to speak authoritatively 
concerning Indian affairs. — Standard. 



EXCHANGE TABLES OF STEELING AND INDIAIT ' 
RUPEE CUREEHCT, upon a new and extended system, 
embracing values from one farthing to one hundred 
thousand pounds, and at rates progressing, in sixteenths of 
a penny, from is. i^i. to W. 3rf. per rupee. By Donald 
Fraser, Accountant to the British Indian Steam Naviga- 
tion Co., Limited. Royal 3vo, lar. dd. 



A CATALOGUE OP BtAPS OF THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS 
IN INDIA AND OTHER PARTS OP ASIA. Published 
by Order of Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India in 
Council. Royal Svo, sewed, u. 
A continuation of the above, sewed, price &d., is now ready. 

^F Messrs. Henry S. King &* Co. art the authorised agents 
by the Government far the sale of the ^hole of the Maps 
enumerated iit this Catalogue. 
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